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PREFACE 


The  idea  for  the  present  study  on  anxiety  had  its 

genesis  in  a  statement  made  by  William  Graham  Cole  in  his 

book,  Sex  in  Christianity  and  Psychoanalysis : 

Anxiety  is  the  root  of  sin,  which  is  a  statement 
strikingly  parallel  to  the  psychoanalytical 
understanding  of  anxiety  as  the  seedbed  of  neurosis. 

In  the  increasing  communication  between  theologians 
and  psychoanalysts,  the  most  popular  topic  of 
conversation  is  this  emotional  state  which  the 
Germans  call  Angst. 

When  there  has  been  so  much  friction  and  misunderstanding 
between  theologians  and  psychoanalysts,  from  the  days  of 
Sigmund  Freud  to  the  present  day,  is  there  at  last  a  common 
ground  upon  which  both  groups  can  meet  in  the  spirit  of 
mutual  understanding  and  helpfulness?  Will  the  study  of 
anxiety  actually  stimulate  the  discovery  by  both  theologian 
and  psychoanalyst  that  each  can  benefit  greatly  from  the 
methods  and  insights  of  the  other?  Is  a  day  dawning  at 
last  when  psychoanalyst  and  theologian  will  achieve  a  new 
and  higher  level  of  co-operation  in  helping  men  to 
overcome  their  anxiety,  or  to  accept  with  courage  that 
anxiety  which  cannot  be  dispelled?  These  and  other 
questions  presented  themselves  as  I  thought  about  Colefs 
words.  It  was  then  that  I  determined  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  the  problem  of  anxiety  as  seen  from  the  point  of 
view  of  theology  and  the  point  of  view  of  psychoanalysis. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
present  study  is  an  extensive  and  exhaustive  one.  On  the 
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contrary,  the  scope  of  this  investigation  is  actually 
quite  limited.  My  original  plan  was  to  review  most  of 
the  literature  on  anxiety  and  compare  the  views  of  the 
theologians  with  those  of  the  psychoanalysts.  This  plan 
proved  to  be  somewhat  optimistic,  and  beyond  the  scope  of 
a  study  of  this  kind.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  choose 
a  representative  from  the  field  of  theology  and  one  from 
the  field  of  psychoanalysis,  outline  the  views  of  each 
writer  and  criticize  and  compare  these  views.  I  chose 
Paul  Tillich  to  represent  the  theological  view,  and  Rollo 
May  to  represent  the  psychoanalytical.  Both  men,  I  believe, 
have  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  problem  of  anxiety, 
and  both  are  held  in  high  regard  in  their  respective 
fields.  Although  I  examined  most  of  the  writings  of  both 
men,  I  discovered  that  the  best  treatment  of  Tillich’s 
concept  of  anxiety  is  contained  in  his  book,  The  Courage 
To  Be,  while  May’s  views  are  contained  in  The  Meaning  of 
Anxiety.  In  this  latter  work  May  has  rendered  a  great 
service:  he  has  outlined  the  views  of  a  number  of  students 

of  anxiety - Freud,  Horney,  Sullivan,  Mowrer,  and  Fromm, 

to  mention  only  a  few.  Then  he  presents  his  own  concept 
of  anxiety,  and  indicates  where  other  students  of  the 
subject  agree  or  differ. 

The  general  plan  of  the  present  study  is  quite  simple. 
Part  I  attempts  to  outline  Paul  Tillich’s  concept  of 
anxiety,  Part  II  contains  Rollo  May’s  views,  and  Part  III 
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consists  of  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  these  two  men,  a 
critique  of  their  work,  and  a  concluding  section. 

The  limitations  and  shortcomings  of  this  study  will  be 
evident  to  the  reader.  However,  a  word  of  explanation 
may  be  helpful.  The  summary  of  Tillich Ts  views  may  appear 
to  be  too  long  and  involved  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  May's  concept  of  anxiety.  It  was  necessary  to  include 
such  a  lengthy  outline  because  Tillich  develops  his  views 
methodically  and  very  systematically.  The  result  was  that 
very  few  sections  could  be  omitted  without  destroying  the 
unity  of  his  work.  In  paraphrasing  his  ideas  it  was  found 
that  many  times  it  was  necessary  to  use  some  of  his  special 
words  and  phrases  because  equivalent  expressions  did  not 
convey  precisely  the  same  meaning.  Added  to  these 
difficulties  is  the  fact  that  after  one  has  read  Tillich 
and  attempted  to  summarize  and  paraphrase  his  ideas,  there 
is  the  distinct  possibility  that  one  has  not  really  under¬ 
stood  his  ideas  in  the  first  place.  It  is  with  this 
realization  that  the  present  study  has  been  undertaken. 

In  conclusion,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  invaluable 
assistance  given  by  Principal  E.J.  Thompson  of  St.  Stephen1 s 
College  who  read  the  entire  text  and  made  many  helpful 
suggestions. 
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PART  I.  PAUL  TILLICH’S  CONCEPT  OF  ANXIETY 


CHAPTER  I 

BEING,  NON-BEING  AND  ANXIETY 
THE  MEANING  OF  NON-BEING 

Non-being,  a  most  difficult  concept,  has  found  a 
place  in  the  thinking  of  Democritus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
in  antiquity,  and  has  appeared  often  in  subsequent  Western 
philosophy*  Among  the  modern  philosophers  who  have  made 
it  their  concern  are  Kant,  Bergson,  the  Existentialists, 
and  Berdyaev.  The  various  philosophical  ways  of  using  the 
concept  of  non-being  can  be  viewed  against  the  background 
of  the  religious  experience  of  the  transitoriness  of  every¬ 
thing  created  and  the  power  of  the  "demonic”  in  the  human 
soul  and  history.  Because  of  this  situation  it  is  of  little 
importance  that  some  logicians  deny  that  non-being  has 
conceptual  character  and  try  to  remove  it  from  the  field 
of  philosophic  thought  except  in  the  form  of  negative 
judgments.  For  the  real  question  is:  What  does  the  fact 
of  negative  judgments  tell  about  the  character  of  being? 

What  is  the  ontological  condition  of  negative  judgments? 

How  is  the  realm  constituted  in  which  negative  judgments 
are  possible?  Certainly  non-being  is  not  a  concept  like 
others.  It  is  the  negation  of  every  concept.  But  the 
history  of  thought  has  shown  that  the  concept  of  non-being 
is  the  most  important  one  after  the  concept  of  being-itself • 
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When  attempting  to  describe  how  non-being  is  related 
to  being-itself ,  one  can  only  do  so  metaphorically:  being 
"embraces”  itself  and  non-being.  Being  has  non-being 
"within"  itself  as  that  which  is  eternally  present  and 
eternally  overcome  or  defeated  in  the  process  of  existence 
or  life.  The  ground  of  everything  that  exists  is  not  dead 
identity  without  movement  and  becoming,  it  is  dynamic 
creativity.  Creatively  it  affirms  itself,  eternally  con¬ 
quering  its  own  non-being.  Hence,  it  is  the  pattern  of 
the  self-affirmation  of  every  finite  being  and  the  source 
of  the  courage  to  be. 

Courage  is  commonly  thought  of  as  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  overcome  fear.  Until  quite  recently  the  meaning 
of  fear  seemed  too  obvious  to  deserve  inquiry.  But  within 
the  last  thirty  years  depth  psychology  in  co-operation  with 
Existentialist  philosophy  has  led  to  a  sharp  distinction 
between  fear  and  anxiety  and  to  more  precise  definitions 
of  each  of  these  terms.  Literature  and  art  have  made  anxiety 
a  main  theme  of  their  creations,  in  content  as  well  as  in 
style.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  the  awakening  of  at 
least  some  groups  in  our  society  to  an  awareness  of  their 
own  anxiety,  and  a  permeation  of  the  public  consciousness 
by  ideas  and  symbols  of  anxiety. 

At  the  outset  one  assertion  about  the  nature  of  anxiety 
can  be  made:  anxiety  is  the  state  in  which  a  being  is  aware 
of  its  possible  non-being.  Or,  it  might  be  stated:  anxiety 
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is  the  existential  awareness  of  non-being.  "Existential” 
in  this  statement  means  that  it  is  not  the  abstract  know¬ 
ledge  of  non-being  which  produces  anxiety  but  the  awareness 
that  non-being  is  a  part  of  one's  own  being.  It  is  not 
onefs  realization  of  universal  transitoriness,  or  the 
experience  of  the  death  of  others,  but  the  impact  of  these 
events  on  the  always  latent  awareness  of  our  own  having  to 
die,  that  produces  anxiety.  This  is  the  natural  anxiety 
of  man  as  man,  the  anxiety  of  non-being,  the  awareness  of 
one's  finitude  as  finitude.l 

THE  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  FEAR  AND  ANXIETY 

Anxiety  and  fear  spring  from  the  same  root  but  they 
are  not  the  same  in  actuality.  Fear,  as  opposed  to  anxiety, 
has  a  definite  object  which  can  be  faced,  analysed,  attacked, 
endured.  In  acting  upon  fear  one  can  participate  in  it — - 
even  if  in  the  form  of  struggle.  In  this  way  a  person  can 
take  fear  into  his  self-affirmation.  It  is  possible  for 
courage  to  meet  every  object  of  fear  because,  since  it  is 
an  object,  participation  is  possible.  No  matter  how  fright¬ 
ful  a  specific  object  of  fear  may  be,  courage  can  take  the 
fear  produced  by  the  object  into  itself  because  the  object 
participates  in  us  and  we  in  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  anxiety,  because  anxiety 

1  Paul  Tillich,  The  Courage  To  Be  (London,  Nisbet 
and  Company,  1952),  pp.  30-33. 
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does  not  have  an  object.  Or,  to  be  more  precise,  anxiety1 s 
object  is  the  negation  of  every  object.  As  a  result, 
participation  and  struggle  with  respect  to  it  are  impossible. 
The  person  who  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety  is  virtually  help¬ 
less.  This  state  expresses  itself  in  loss  of  direction, 
inadequate  reactions,  lack  of  "intentionality”  (that  is, 
the  being  related  to  meaningful  contents  of  knowledge  or 
will) .  The  reason  for  this  unusual  behavior  is  the  lack 
of  an  object  on  which  the  person  in  the  state  of  anxiety 
can  concentrate.  The  only  object  is  the  threat  itself, 
but  not  the  source  of  the  threat,  because  the  source  of  the 
threat  is  "nothingness”. 

If  this  threatening  "nothing”  were  merely  the  unknown, 
the  indefinite  possibility  of  an  actual  threat,  anxiety 
would  cease  in  the  moment  in  which  a  known  object  of  fear 
appeared.  Anxiety  then  would  be  fear  of  the  unknown.  But 
this  is  an  insufficient  explanation  of  anxiety.  There  are 
countless  realms  of  the  unknown,  different  for  each  subject, 
which  can  be  faced  without  any  anxiety.  It  is  the  unknown 
of  a  special  type  which  causes  anxiety;  it  is  the  unknown 
which  by  its  very  nature  cannot  be  known,  because  it  is 
non-being. 

But  while  fear  and  anxiety  are  distinguished  they  are 
not  separated.  They  are  immanent  within  each  other;  the 
sting  of  fear  is  anxiety,  and  anxiety  strives  toward  fear. 

In  the  anticipation  of  the  threat  originating  in  the  loss 
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of  something  or  someone,  in  pain,  in  the  moment  of  dying, 
it  is  not  the  negativity  itself  which  they  will  bring  upon 
the  subject  that  is  frightening,  but  the  anxiety  about  the 
possible  implications  of  this  negativity.  The  prime  example, 
of  course,  is  the  fear  of  dying.  Insofar  as  it  is  fear  its 
object  is  the  anticipated  event  of  being  killed  by  sickness 
or  by  an  accident  and  thereby  suffering  agony  and  the  loss 
of  everything.  Insofar  as  it  is  anxiety  its  object  is  the 
absolutely  unknown  "after  death" ,  the  non-being  which  remains 
non-being  even  if  it  is  filled  with  images  of  our  present 
experience. 

Anxiety,  if  not  modified  by  the  fear  of  a  definite 
object,  pure  or  "naked  anxiety",  is  always  the  anxiety  of 
non-being.  At  first  glance  anxiety  is  the  painful  feeling 
of  not  being  able  to  handle  the  threat  of  a  special  situation. 
But  a  more  exact  analysis  shows  that  in  the  anxiety  about 
any  special  situation  anxiety  about  the  peculiar  human 
situation  is  implied.  It  is  this  anxiety  of  not  being  able 
to  preserve  one’s  own  being  which  is  at  the  basis  of  every 
fear  and  is  the  terrifying  element  in  it.  When  "naked 
anxiety"  grips  the  mind,  therefore,  the  previous  objects 
of  fear  fade  away;  they  cease  to  be  definite  objects.  They 
take  on  the  appearance  of  what  they  always  were  in  part, 
symptoms  of  man’s  fundamental  anxiety.  In  such  a  form  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  man’s  most  courageous  attack  upon 
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This  unbearable  situation  forces  the  anxious  person 
to  search  for  objects  of  fear.  Anxiety  strives  to  become 
fear  because  fear  can  be  met  by  courage.  The  unimaginable 
horror  of  naked  anxiety  is  ordinarily  avoided  by  transforming 
anxiety  into  fear  of  something,  no  matter  what.  But 
ultimately  all  attempts  to  transform  anxiety  into  fear  are 
of  no  avail.  The  fundamental  anxiety,  the  anxiety  the 
finite  being  has  concerning  the  threat  of  non-being,  can 
never  be  fully  eliminated.  It  is  an  integral  part  of 
existence  itself. 

THE  THREE  TYPES  OF  ANXIETY  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  MAN 

Non-being  is  dependent  on  the  being  it  negates. 
"Dependent”  in  this  statement  has  two  meanings.  It  points 
first  of  all  to  the  fact  that  ontologically  being  has 
priority  over  non-being.  There  could  be  no  negation  if 
there  were  no  previous  affirmation  to  negate.  The  second 
aspect  is  that  non-being  is  dependent  on  the  special  qualities 
of  being.  Non-being  itself  has  no  real  quality  and  no 
differences  of  qualities.  It  receives  them  only  by  virtue 
of  its  relation  to  being.  The  character  of  the  negation 
of  being  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  being  which 
is  negated.  Hence,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  qualities  of 
non-being,  and,  consequently,  of  types  of  anxiety. 

Three  types  of  anxiety  can  be  distinguished  according  to 

1  Ibid. ,  pp.  33-37. 
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the  three  directions  in  which  non-being  threatens  being. 

(1)  Non-being  threatens  manTs  ontic  self-affirmation, 
relatively  in  terms  of  fate,  absolutely  in  terms  of  death. 

(2)  It  threatens  man’s  spiritual  self-affirmation,  relatively 
in  terms  of  emptiness,  absolutely  in  terms  of  meaningless¬ 
ness.  (3)  It  threatens  man’s  moral  self-affirmation, 
relatively  in  terms  of  guilt,  absolutely  in  terms  of 
condemnation.  The  awareness  of  this  threefold  threat  is: 

(1)  the  anxiety  of  death,  (2)  the  anxiety  of  meaningless¬ 
ness,  (3)  the  anxiety  of  condemnation.  In  all  three  forms 
anxiety  is  existential  in  the  sense  that  it  belongs  to 
existence  itself  and  not  to  an  abnormal  state  of  mind  as 
neurotic  and  psychotic  anxiety. I 

THE  ANXIETY  OF  FATE  AND  DEATH 

Fate  and  death  are  the  ways  in  which  man’s  ontic 
self-affirmation  is  threatened  by  non-being.  ’’Ontic”, 
derived  from  the  Greek  on-  ’’being”,  means  here  the  basic 
self-affirmation  of  a  person  in  his  simple  existence. 
(Ontological,  therefore,  designates  the  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  being.)  The  anxiety  of  fate  and 
death  is  fundamental,  universal,  and  inescapable.  Attempts 
to  explain  it  away  are  always  futile.  Even  if  so-called 
arguments  for  the  ’’immortality  of  the  soul”  had  real  argu¬ 
mentative  power  (which  they  do  not  have) ,  they  would  not 
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convince  a  person  existentially.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  existentially  everybody  is  aware  of  the  complete  loss 
of  self  which  biological  extinction  implies.  Existentially 
everybody  knows  instinctively  that  reality  has  the  basic 
structure  of  self-world  correlation,  and  that  v/ith  the 
disappearance  of  the  world,  the  other  side,  the  self,  also 
disappears.  What  remains  is  their  common  ground  but  not 
their  structural  relationship. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers  that  the  anxiety 
of  death  increases  as  individualization  increases,  and  that 
people  in  collectivistic  cultures  are  less  vulnerable  to 
this  type  of  anxiety.  The  observation  is  correct  but  the 
explanation  that  there  is  no  basic  anxiety  about  death  in 
collectivist  cultures  is  wrong.  The  particular  type  of 
courage  that  characterizes  collectivism,  as  long  as  it 
remains  unshaken,  alleviates  the  anxiety  of  death.  But  the 
very  fact  that  courage  has  to  be  created  through  many 
psychological  and  ritual  activities  and  symbols  shows  that 
basic  anxiety  has  to  be  overcome  even  in  collectivism.  If 
there  were  no  fear  of  death,  the  threat  of  law  or  of  a 
superior  enemy  would  have  no  effect — —which,  obviously,  is 
not  the  case.  Man  in  every  civilization  is  anxiously  aware 
of  the  threat  of  non-being  and  needs  the  courage  to  affirm 
himself  in  spite  of  it. 

The  anxiety  of  death  is  the  framework  within  which  the 
anxiety  of  fate  operates.  For  the  threat  against  manfs 
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ontic  self-affirmation  is  not  only  the  absolute  threat  of 
death  but  also  the  relative  threat  of  fate.  While  the 
anxiety  of  death  overshadows  all  concrete  anxieties  and 
contributes  to  their  ultimate  seriousness,  they  have  in 
themselves  a  certain  independence  and,  usually,  a  more 
immediate  impact  than  the  anxiety  of  death.  The  terra  "fate" 
used  to  designate  this  whole  group  of  anxieties  points  to 
one  aspect  which  is  common  to  them  all:  their  contingent 
nature,  their  unpredictability,  the  impossibility  of  showing 
their  meaning  and  purpose.  "Contingent"  does  not  here  mean 
causally  undetermined  but  it  means  that  the  determining 
causes  of  our  existence  have  no  ultimate  necessity.  They 
are  given  and  they  cannot  be  logically  derived.  Contingent¬ 
ly  we  are  placed  into  the  whole  network  of  causal  relations; 
we  are  determined  by  them  in  every  single  moment  and  thrown 
out  by  them  in  the  last  moment. 

Fate  might  be  called  the  rule  of  contingency,  and  the 
anxiety  about  fate  is  based  on  the  finite  person’s  awareness 
of  being  contingent  in  every  respect,  of  having  no  ultimate 
necessity.  Thus  it  is  not  causal  necessity  that  makes  fate 
a  matter  of  anxiety  but  the  lack  of  ultimate  necessity,  the 
irrationality,  the  unfathomable  darkness  of  fate. 

The  relative  threat  of  fate  is  a  threat  only  because 
in  its  background  stands  the  absolute  threat  of  death.  Fate 
would  not  produce  inescapable  anxiety  without  death  behind 
it.  Non-being  is  ever-present  and  produces  anxiety  even 
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when  the  immediate  threat  of  death  is  absent.  It  stands 
behind  the  insecurity  and  loneliness  of  our  social  and 
individual  existence.  It  is  also  behind  the  attacks  on  our 
body  and  soul  by  weakness,  disease  and  accidents.  In  these 
various  forms  fate  actualizes  itself,  and  through  them  the 
anxiety  of  non-being  takes  hold  of  us.  Even  when  we  succeed 
partly  in  transforming  the  anxiety  into  fear,  somehow  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  these  objects  of  fear  which 
produce  the  anxiety  but  the  human  situation  itself. 

THE  ANXIETY  OF  EMPTINESS  AND  MEANINGLESSNESS 

Since  non-being  threatens  the  whole  man,  it  threatens 
his  spiritual  as  well  as  his  ontic  self-affirmation. 

Spiritual  self-affirmation  occurs  in  every  moment  in  which 
a  person  lives  creatively.  Creatively,  in  this  sense, 
means  not  the  original  creativity  as  performed  by  the  genius 
but,  rather,  of  living  spontaneously  in  action  and  reaction 
with  the  contents  of  one’s  cultural  life.  In  order  to  be 
spiritually  creative  one  need  not  be  an  artist,  a  scientist, 
or  a  scholar,  but  one  must  be  able  to  participate  meaning¬ 
fully  in  their  original  creations.  This  participation  is 
creative  insofar  as  it  changes  that  in  which  one  participates, 
even  if  in  a  very  small  way.  The  person  affirms  himself  as 
receiving  and  transforming  reality  creatively.  He  loves 
the  contents  of  the  spiritual  life  because  they  are  his  own 
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fulfillment  and  because  they  are  actualized  through  him. 

And  he  loves  himself  because  of  his  participation  in  the 
contents  of  the  spiritual  life. 

A  spiritual  life  which  is  not  taken  as  a  matter  of 
ultimate  concern  and  through  which  ultimate  reality  fails 
to  become  manifest,  is  threatened  by  non-being  in  the  form 
of  emptiness  and  meaninglessness. 

Meaninglessness  is  the  absolute  threat  while  emptiness 
is  the  relative  threat  of  non-being  to  spiritual  self- 
affirmation.  As  with  death  and  fate,  meaninglessness  lies 
in  the  background  of  emptiness. 

The  anxiety  of  meaninglessness  is  anxiety  about  the 
loss  of  an  ultimate  concern;  the  loss  of  that  meaning  which 
gives  meaning  to  all  meanings.  This  anxiety  is  born  by  the 
loss  of  a  spiritual  center,  of  an  answer,  however  symbolic 
and  vague,  to  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  existence. 

The  anxiety  of  emptiness,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
aroused  by  the  threat  of  non-being  to  the  special  contents 
of  the  spiritual  life.  A  belief  breaks  down  through  external 
events  of  inner  processes:  a  person  is  cut  off  from  creative 
participation  in  a  sphere  of  culture;  the  contents  of  cul¬ 
ture,  once  excellent,  once  praised,  once  loved,  lose  their 
power  to  give  content  now,  at  this  moment.  The  person 
anxiously  turns  away  from  all  concrete  contents  and  looks 
for  an  ultimate  meaning,  only  to  find  that  it  was  precisely 
the  loss  of  a  spiritual  center  which  took  away  the  meaning 
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from  the  special  contents  of  the  spiritual  life.  But  he 
finds  that  a  spiritual  center  cannot  be  produced  intentional¬ 
ly,  and  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  only  produces  deeper 
anxiety.  The  anxiety  of  emptiness  forces  him  into  the 
chasm  of  meaninglessness. 

Emptiness  and  loss  of  meaning  are  implicit  in  man’s 
finitude  and  explicit  in  man’s  estrangement  from  his  fel¬ 
lows.  This  situation  can  be  described  in  terms  of  doubt. 

Man  is  able  to  ask  because  he  is  separated  from,  yet  par¬ 
ticipating  in,  that  which  he  is  asking  about.  In  every 
question  an  element  of  doubt,  the  awareness  of  not  having, 
is  present.  The  threat  to  spiritual  life  is  not  doubt  as 
an  element  but  the  total  doubt.  If  the  awareness  of  not 
having  has  swallowed  the  awareness  of  having,  doubt  has 
ceased  to  be  systematic  asking  (that  is,  of  the  Cartesian 
type,  for  example)  and  has  become  existential  despair.  In 
this  process  the  spiritual  life  tries  to  maintain  itself 
as  long  as  possible  by  clinging  to  affirmations  which  are 
not  yet  undercut.  The  person  courageously  accepts  the 
doubt  without  surrendering  his  convictions.  By  taking  the 
anxiety  of  the  risk  of  going  astray  upon  himself  he  avoids 
the  extreme  situation  until  it  becomes  unavoidable  and  the 
despair  of  truth  becomes  complete. 

But  man  may  try  yet  another  way  out.  Doubt  is  the 
result  of  man’s  separation  from  the  whole  of  reality,  of 
his  lack  of  universal  participation,  of  the  isolation  of 
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his  individual  self.  Therefore  he  attempts  to  break  out  of 
this  situation,  to  identify  himself  with  something  that 
transcends  the  individual,  to  surrender  his  separation  and 
self-relatedness.  He  escapes  from  his  freedom  of  asking 
and  answering  for  himself  to  a  situation  in  which  no  further 
questions  can  be  asked  and  the  answers  to  previous  questions 
are  imposed  on  him  authoritatively.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  asking  and  doubting  he  surrenders  the  right  to  ask 
and  to  doubt.  Hence,  meaning  is  saved  but  the  self  is 
sacrificed.  And  this  sacrifice  of  the  freedom  of  the  self 
leaves  its  mark  on  the  conviction  that  has  just  been  regained: 
a  fanatical  self-assertiveness.  Fanaticism  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  spiritual  self-surrender.  It  shows  the  anxiety 
which  it  was  supposed  to  conquer,  by  attacking  with  dis¬ 
proportionate  violence  those  who  disagree  and  who  demonstrate 
by  their  disagreement  elements  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
fanatic  which  he  must  suppress  in  himself.  Because  he 
must  suppress  them  in  himself  he  is  forced  to  suppress  them 
in  others.  The  weakness  of  the  fanatic  is  that  those  whom 
he  fights  have  a  secret  hold  upon  him;  and  to  this  weakness 
he  and  his  group  eventually  succumb. 

While  ontic  and  spiritual  self-affirmation  can  be 
distinguished  they  cannot  be  separated.  ManTs  being  includes 
his  relation  to  meanings.  He  is  human  only  by  understanding 
and  shaping  reality  according  to  meanings  and  values.  There¬ 
fore  the  threat  to  his  spiritual  being  is  a  threat  to  his 
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whole  being.  The  most  dramatic  illustration  of  this  fact 
is  the  desire  to  throw  away  oneTs  ontic  existence  rather 
than  stand  the  despair  of  meaninglessness.  The  death  in¬ 
stinct  is  not  an  ontic  but  a  spiritual  phenomenon.  Freud 
identified  this  reaction  to  the  meaninglessness  of  the  never- 
ceasing  and  never  satisfied  libido  with  man's  essential 
nature.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  only  an  expression  of  his 
existential  self-estrangement  and  of  the  disintegration  of 
his  spiritual  life  into  meaninglessness.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  weakened  ontic  self-affirmation  can  be  the  cause  of 
spiritual  indifference  and  emptiness.  So  non-being  threatens 
from  both  sides,  the  ontic  and  the  spiritual. ^ 

THE  ANXIETY  OF  GUILT  AND  CONDEMNATION 

Non-being  threatens  in  a  third  way;  it  threatens  manTs 
moral  self-affirmation.  ManTs  being,  ontic  as  well  as 
spiritual,  is  not  only  given  to  him  but  also  demanded  of 
him.  He  is  obliged  to  answer,  if  he  is  asked,  what  he  has 
made  of  himself.  He  who  asks  him  is  his  judge,  his  con¬ 
science;  it  is  he  himself  and  at  the  same  time  himself 
standing  against  himself.  This  is  the  situation  which 
produces  the  relative  anxiety  of  guilt  and  the  absolute 
anxiety  of  guilt  and  the  absolute  anxiety  of  self -rejection 
or  condemnation. 

Man  is  free  not  in  the  sense  of  indeterminacy  but  in 
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the  sense  of  being  able  to  determine  himself  through  decisions 
in  the  center  of  his  being.  Within  the  limits  of  his  finite 
existence  he  is  asked  to  make  of  himself  what  he  is  supposed 
to  become,  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  In  every  act  of  moral 
self-affirmation  man  contributes  to  the  fulfillment  of  his 
destiny.  But  however  the  norm  of  moral  activity  is  formulated 
man  has  the  power  of  acting  against  it,  of  contradicting 
his  essential  being,  of  losing  his  destiny.  Under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  man's  estrangement  from  himself  this  situation 
really  exists.  As  a  result,  even  in  what  he  considers  his 
best  deed  non-being  is  present  and  prevents  it  from  being 
perfect.  The  awareness  of  this  ambiguity  between  the  good 
and  evil  that  permeates  everything  man  is  and  does  is  the 
feeling  of  guilt.  In  other  words,  the  negative  judgment 
given  by  the  conscience  is  experienced  by  man  as  guilt.  The 
anxiety  of  guilt  is  therefore  present  in  every  moment  of 
moral  self-awareness  and  can  drive  man  toward  complete 

self-rejection,  to  the  feeling  of  being  condemned - not  to 

an  eternal  punishment  but  to  the  despair  of  having  lost  his 
destiny. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  extreme  situation  man  attempts 
to  translate  the  anxiety  of  guilt  into  moral  action,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  imperfection.  Courageously  he  takes  the  threat 
of  non-being  into  his  moral  self-affirmation.  He  can  do 
this  in  one  of  two  ways:  the  first  based  on  the  contingencies 
of  fate,  the  second  on  the  responsibility  of  freedom.  The 
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first  way,  "anomism" ,  can  lead  to  a  defiance  of  negative 
judgments  and  the  moral  demands  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  second  way,  "legalism" ,  can  lead  to  moral  rigor  and  the 
self-satisfaction  derived  from  it.  In  both  of  them  the 
anxiety  of  guilt  lurks  in  the  background  and  continually 
breaks  into  the  open,  producing  the  extreme  situation  of 
moral  despair. 

The  anxiety  of  guilt  is  immanent  in  the  anxieties  of 
fate  and  death.  PaulTs  words  about  sin  as  the  "sting  of 
death"  point  to  this  relationship.  The  threat  of  moral 
non-being  is  experienced  in  and  through  the  threat  of  ontic 
non-being.  Then,  too,  man  interprets  the  contingencies  of 
fate  morally:  fate  is  seen  as  executing  the  negative  moral 
judgment  by  attacking  and  perhaps  destroying  the  ontic 
foundation  of  the  morally  rejected  person.  In  a  similar 
way  spiritual  and  moral  non-being  are  interdependent.  The 
person  who  is  obedient  to  the  moral  norm  of  his  own  essential 
being  can  exclude  the  extreme  form  of  meaninglessness.  And 
it  is  possible  through  the  self-affirmation  of  the  moral 
personality  to  restore  meaning  to  spiritual  contents  that 
have  lost  their  power.  Furthermore,  the  disintegration  of 
the  moral  consciousness  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  the 
attack  of  spiritual  non-being.  On  the  other  hand,  existential 
doubt  can  undercut  moral  self-affirmation  by  pushing  into 
the  chasm  of  scepticism  not  only  every  moral  principle  but 
the  meaning  of  moral  self-affirmation  itself.  In  this 
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situation  the  doubt  is  felt  as  guilt,  while  at  the  same  time 
guilt  is  undermined  by  doubt. ^ 

THE  MEANING  OF  DESPAIR 

The  three  types  of  anxiety  are  interrelated  in  such  a 
way  that  one  of  them  gives  the  predominant  color  but  all  of 
them  participate  in  the  coloring  of  the  state  of  anxiety. 

All  of  them  are  existential,  they  are  the  result  of  manTs 
existence  as  man,  his  finitude,  and  his  estrangement.  Each 
type  of  anxiety  is  fulfilled  in  the  state  of  despair  to  which 
all  of  them  contribute. 

Despair  is  an  ultimate  or  "boundary-line"  situation. 
There  can  be  no  going  beyond  it.  Its  essence  is  indicated 
in  the  etymology  of  the  word  despair:  "without  hope".  In 
the  state  of  despair  non-being  is  felt  to  be  absolutely 
victorious.  But  its  victory  is  limited,  because  non-being 
is  felt  as  victorious,  and  feeling  presupposes  being.  Hence, 
there  must  be  enough  being  left  to  feel  the  threat  and  power 
of  non-being.  The  pain  of  despair  is  that  man  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  unable  to  affirm  himself  because  of  the 
power  of  non-being.  As  a  result,  he  wants  to  surrender  this 

awareness  and  its  presupposition,  the  being  which  is  aware - 

himself.  If  anxiety  were  only  the  anxiety  of  fate  and  death, 
voluntary  death  would  be  the  way  to  escape  despair,  and  the 
courage  demanded  would  be  the  courage  not  to  be. 
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But  despair  also  includes  guilt  and  condemnation,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  escaping  it,  even  by  ontic  self -negation. 
Suicide  can  liberate  one  from  the  anxiety  of  fate  and  death, 
as  the  Stoics  knew;  but  it  is  powerless  to  liberate  one  from 
the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation,  as  Christians  know. 

Guilt  and  condemnation  are  qualitatively,  not  quantitatively, 
infinite.  They  have  an  infinite  weight  and  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  a  finite  act  of  ontic  self-negation.  This  fact 
makes  despair  desperate  or  inescapable.  Insofar  as  it  is  an 
expression  of  finitude  it  can  be  removed  by  ontic  self -negation. 
This  forces  radical  scepticism  to  suicide.  Insofar  as  it  is 
a  consequence  of  moral  disintegration,  it  produces  the  same 
situation  as  the  moral  element  in  despair-— there  is  no  ontic 
escape  from  it.  This  frustrates  the  suicidal  tendencies  in 
emptiness  and  meaninglessness.  Man  is  aware  of  their  futility. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  despair  makes  it  possible  to 
interpret  life  as  a  continuous  attempt  to  avoid  despair.  On 
the  whole  these  attempts  are  fairly  successful.  Extreme 
situations  of  despair  are  not  reached  frequently.  But  while 
the  anxiety  which  is  despair  is  not  always  present,  the  rare 
occasions  in  which  it  is  present  determine  the  interpretation 
of  existence  as  a  whole. ^ 

PERIODS  OF  ANXIETY 

The  distinction  between  the  three  types  of  anxiety 
1  Ibid. ,  pp.  51-53- 
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that  has  been  made  is  supported  by  the  history  of  Western 
civilization.  At  the  end  of  ancient  civilization  ontic 
anxiety  was  predominant,  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  ages 
moral  anxiety,  and  at  the  end  of  the  modern  period  spiritual 
anxiety.  But  in  spite  of  the  predominance  of  one  type  in 
each  period  the  other  types  are  also  operative. 

The  end  of  the  ancient  period  with  its  anxiety  of  fate 
and  death  has  a  special  sociological  background:  the  conflict 
of  the  imperial  powers,  Alexander’s  conquest  of  the  East, 
the  war  between  his  followers ,  the  conquest  of  West  and  East 
by  republican  Rome,  the  transformation  of  republican  into 
imperial  Rome  through  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  tyranny 
of  the  post-Augustan  emperors ,  the  destruction  of  the 
independent  city  and  nation  states,  the  eradication  of  the 
former  bearers  of  the  aristocratic-democratic  structure  of 
society,  the  individual’s  feeling  of  being  in  the  hands  of 
powers,  natural  as  well  as  political,  which  are  completely 

beyond  one’s  control - all  this  produced  a  tremendous  anxiety 

and  the  search  for  courage  to  meet  the  threat  of  fate  and  death. 

But  the  anxiety  of  emptiness  and  meaningless  prevented 
great  numbers  of  people  from  finding  a  basis  for  such  a 
courage.  While  ancient  scepticism  from  its  very  beginning 
in  the  Sophists  combined  scholarly  and  existential  elements, 
scepticism  in  its  late  ancient  form  was  despair  about  the 
possibility  of  right  acting  as  well  as  right  thinking.  It 
drove  some  people  into  the  desert  where  the  necessity  for 
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decisions  was  reduced  to  a  bare  minimum.  But  most  of  those 
who  experienced  the  anxiety  of  emptiness  and  the  despair  of 
meaninglessness  tried  to  meet  them  with  a  cynical  contempt 
of  spiritual  self-affirmation.  Yet  they  could  not  hide 
their  anxiety  under  sceptical  arrogance.  The  anxiety  of 
guilt  and  condemnation  was  operative  in  the  groups  of  people 
who  gathered  in  the  mystery  cults  with  their  rites  of 
expiation  and  purification.  In  these  societies,  however, 
as  in  the  whole  non-Jewish  world,  more  of  the  tragic  than 
the  personal  guilt  was  experienced. 

But  the  impact  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  message  transformed 
this  situation,  and  so  drastically  that  toward  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation  was 
the  prevalent  anxiety.  This  anxiety,  symbolized  as  the 
TTwrath  of  God"  and  intensified  by  the  imagery  of  hell  and 
purgatory,  drove  people  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  attempt 
various  means  of  placating  their  anxiety:  pilgrimages  to 
holy  places;  ascetic  exercises,  sometimes  of  an  extreme 
nature;  devotion  to  relics;  acceptance  of  ecclesiastical 
punishments  and  the  desire  for  indulgences;  exaggerated 
participation  in  masses  and  penance;  increase  in  prayers 
and  alms. 

This  predominant  form  of  anxiety  embraced  the  other  two 
forms.  The  personified  form  of  death  appeared  in  painting, 
poetry  and  preaching.  But  it  was  death  accompanied  by 
guilt.  The  anxiety  of  fate  made  its  return  with  the  invasion 
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of  the  culture  of  late  antiquity.  It  was  intensified  by 
fear  of  demonic  powers  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  extended 
beyond  death  into  the  pre-ultimate  state  of  purgatory  and  the 
ultimate  states  of  hell  or  heaven.  Not  even  the  Reformers 
were  able  to  remove  the  darkness  of  ultimate  destiny,  as 
their  doctrine  of  predestination  shows.  In  all  these 
expressions  the  anxiety  of  fate  appears  as  an  element  within 
the  all-embracing  anxiety  of  guilt  and  in  the  permanent 
awareness  of  the  threat  of  condemnation. 

The  late  Middle  Ages  were  not  plagued  by  doubt,  and  the 
anxiety  of  emptiness  appeared  only  twice.  One  was  the 
Renaissance,  when  theoretical  scepticism  was  renewed  and  the 
question  of  meaning  haunted  some  of  the  more  sensitive  minds. 
The  other  was  in  the  demonic  assaults  that  Martin  Luther 
experienced,  which  were  neither  temptations  in  the  moral 
sense  nor  moments  of  despair  about  threatening  condemnation, 
but  moments  when  belief  in  his  work  and  message  disappeared 
and  no  meaning  remained. 

The  sociological  cause  of  the  anxiety  of  guilt  in  the 
late  Middle  Ages  is  not  too  difficult  to  uncover.  Generally 
it  was  the  dissolution  of  the  protective  unity  of  the 
religiously  guided  medieval  culture.  More  specifically  it 
was  the  rise  of  an  educated  middle  class  in  the  larger 
centers.  These  people  tried  to  obtain  as  their  own  experience 
what  had  been  merely  an  objective,  hierarchically  controlled 
system  of  doctrines  and  sacraments.  This  attempt,  however, 
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forced  them  into  conflict  with  the  Church,  whose  authority 
they  still  acknowledged.  At  this  time  there  was  a  concent¬ 
ration  of  political  power  in  the  princes  which  wiped  out 
the  independence  of  those  lower  in  the  feudal  system.  There 
was  a  state  absolutism  which  transformed  the  common  people 
into  subjects  whose  only  duty  was  to  work  and  obey.  In  the 
various  changes  within  the  structure  of  medieval  culture  it 
was  the  conflict  between  the  appearance  of  independent 
tendencies  in  all  groups  of  society,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  rise  of  an  absolutist  concentration  of  power  on  the 
other,  that  was  largely  responsible  for  the  predominance  of 
the  anxiety  of  guilt. 

The  breakdown  of  absolutism,  the  development  of 
liberalism  and  democracy,  the  rise  of  a  technical  civilization 
with  its  victory  over  all  enemies  and  its  own  beginning 

disintegration - these  are  the  sociological  presuppositions 

for  the  third  main  period  of  anxiety.  In  this  modern  period 
the  anxiety  of  emptiness  and  meaninglessness  is  dominant. 

Man  lives  under  the  threat  of  spiritual  non-being.  The 
threats  of  moral  and  ontic  non-being  are  present  but  they  are 
not  independent  and  not  controlling. 

It  is  not  merely  coincidental  that  the  three  main  periods 
of  anxiety  each  appear  at  the  end  of  an  era.  Anxiety  is 
potentially  present  in  every  individual  and  becomes  general 
if  the  traditional  structures  of  meaning,  power,  belief  and 
order  break  down.  These  structures,  as  long  as  they  are  in 
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force,  keep  anxiety  enclosed  within  a  protective  system 
of  courage  by  participation.  The  person  who  participates 
in  the  institutions  and  ways  of  life  of  such  a  system  is 
not  set  free  from  his  personal  anxieties  but  he  is  usually 
able  to  overcome  them  with  well-known  methods.  In  periods 
of  great  changes  these  methods  no  longer  work.  Conflicts 
between  the  old,  which  attempts  to  maintain  itself  often 
with  new  means,  and  the  new,  which  deprives  the  old  of  its 
intrinsic  power,  produce  anxiety  in  all  directions. 

Non-being,  in  such  a  situation,  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It 
cuts  one  way  as  the  anxiety  of  annihilating  narrowness,  of 
the  impossibility  of  escape  and  the  terror  of  being  trapped. 
It  cuts  the  other  way  in  the  form  of  the  anxiety  of 
annihilating  openness,  of  infinite,  formless  space  into 
which  one  falls  without  a  place  to  fall  upon.  Social  changes 
like  the  ones  just  described  have  the  character  both  of  a 
trap  without  exit  and  of  an  empty,  dark  and  unknown  void. 

Both  elements  of  the  same  reality  arouse  the  latent  anxiety 
of  every  individual  who  should  chance  to  look  at  them.  In 
this  age  most  people  do  look  at  thera.l 
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CHAPTER  II 


PATHOLOGICAL  ANXIETY,  VITALITY  AND  COURAGE 
THE  NATURE  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANXIETY 

While  existential  anxiety  is  given  with  existence 
itself,  non-existential  anxiety  is  the  result  of  contingent 
occurrences  in  human  life.  A  considerable  number  of 
theories  of  non-existential  anxiety  are  under  discussion 
today.  There  is,  however,  one  common  denominator  in  all 
the  theories:  anxiety  is  the  awareness  of  unsolved  conflicts 
between  structural  elements  of  the  personality.  These 
conflicts  are  numerous  and  varied,  as  for  instance  conflicts 
between  unconscious  drives  and  repressive  norm,  between 
different  drives  trying  to  dominate  the  center  of  the 
personality,  between  imaginary  worlds  and  the  experience 
of  the  real  world,  between  trends  toward  greatness  and 
perfection  and  the  experience  of  one’s  smallness  and 
imperfection,  between  the  desire  to  be  accepted  by  other 
people  or  society  or  the  universe  and  the  experience  of 
being  rejected,  between  the  will  to  be  and  the  seemingly 
intolerable  burden  of  being  which  evokes  the  open  or  hidden 
desire  not  to  be.  All  these  conflicts,  whether  conscious 
or  subconscious  or  unconscious,  whether  admitted  or 
unadmitted,  make  themselves  felt  in  momentary  or  lasting 
stages  of  anxiety. 

It  is  customary  for  one  of  these  explanations  of  anxiety 
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to  be  thought  of  as  the  basic  one.  But  in  most  of  these 
attempts  a  criterion  of  what  is  basic  and  what  is  derived 
seems  to  be  lacking.  Each  of  these  explanations  points  to 
actual  symptoms  and  fundamental  structures.  But  because  of 
the  variety  of  the  observed  material  the  raising  of  one  part 
of  it  to  central  significance  is  usually  not  convincing. 

And  there  is  still  another  reason  for  the  psychotherapeutic 
theory  of  anxiety  being  in  a  confused  state  in  spite  of  all 
its  brilliant  insights.  This  is  the  lack  of  a  clear 
distinction  between  existential  and  pathological  anxiety, 
and  between  the  main  forms  of  existential  anxiety.  This 
cannot  be  made  by  depth-psychological  analysis  alone;  it  is 
a  matter  of  ontology.  Only  in  the  light  of  an  ontological 
understanding  of  human  nature  can  the  body  of  material 
provided  by  psychology  and  sociology  be  organized  into  a 
consistent  and  comprehensive  theory  of  anxiety. 

Pathological  or  neurotic  anxiety  is  a  state  of  existential 
anxiety  under  special  conditions.  The  general  nature  of 
these  conditions  depends  on  the  relation  of  anxiety  to 
self-affirmation  and  courage.  It  has  already  been  observed 
that  anxiety  tends  to  become  fear  in  order  to  have  an  object 
with  which  courage  can  deal.  Courage  does  not  eliminate 
anxiety.  Since  anxiety  is  existential,  it  cannot  be  removed. 
However,  courage  takes  the  anxiety  of  non-being  into  itself. 
Courage  is  self-affirmation  "in  spite  of"  non-being.  A 
person  who  acts  courageously  takes,  in  his  self-affirmation, 
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the  anxiety  of  non-being  upon  himself.  Both  prepositions, 
"into”  and  "upon",  are  metaphorical  and  indicate  that 
anxiety  is  an  element  within  the  total  structure  of 
self-affirmation,  the  element  which  gives  self-affirmation 
the  quality  of  "in  spite  of"  and  transforms  it  into  courage. 
Anxiety  turns  man  toward  courage  because  the  only  other 
alternative  is  despair.  Courage  resists  despair  by  taking 
anxiety  into  itself. 

This  analysis  gives  the  clue  to  understanding 
pathological  anxiety.  He  who  does  not  succeed  in  taking 
his  anxiety  courageously  upon  himself  can  succeed  in 
avoiding  the  extreme  state  of  despair  by  escaping  into 
neurosis.  Although  he  still  affirms  himself  it  is  on  a 
limited  scale.  Neurosis,  basically,  is  the  way  of  avoiding 
non-being  by  avoiding  being.  While  in  the  neurotic  state 
self-affirmation  is  not  lacking  and  can  even  be  very  strong 
and  emphasized,  the  self  which  is  affirmed  is  a  reduced  one. 
Many  of  its  potentialities  are  not  admitted  to  realization, 
because  realization  of  being  implies  the  acceptance  of 
non-being  and  its  accompanying  anxiety.  Thus  the  neurotic 
person  surrenders  a  part  of  his  potentialities  in  order  to 
save  what  is  left.  This  structure  explains  the  ambiguities 
of  the  neurotic  personality.  The  neurotic  is  more  sensitive 
than  the  average  man  to  the  threat  of  non-being.  But  since 
non-being,  opens  up  the  mystery  of  being  he  can  be  more 
creative  than  the  average  man.  This  limited  breadth  of 
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self-affirmation  can  be  balanced  by  greater  intensity,  but 
by  an  intensity  which  is  narrowed  to  a  special  point 
accompanied  by  a  distorted  relation  to  reality  as  a  whole. 
Even  if  pathological  anxiety  has  psychotic  traits,  creative 
moments  can  appear.  Human  history  proves  again  and  again 
that  neurotic  anxiety  breaks  through  the  walls  of  ordinary 
self-affirmation  and  opens  up  levels  of  reality  which  are 
normally  hidden. 

But  the  question  arises  whether  the  normal  self-affir¬ 
mation  of  the  average  man  is  not  even  more  limited  than  the 
pathological  self-affirmation  of  the  neurotic,  and 
consequently  whether  the  state  of  pathological  anxiety  and 
self-affirmation  is  not  the  ordinary  state  of  man.  It  has 
often  been  suggested  that  there  are  neurotic  tendencies  in 
everybody  and  that  the  difference  between  the  sick  and  the 
healthy  mind  is  only  a  quantitative  one.  This  view  can  be 
supported  by  referring  to  the  psychosomatic  nature  of  a  great 
many  diseases  and  to  the  presence  of  elements  of  illness  in 
even  the  most  healthy  body.  Insofar  as  the  psychosomatic 
correlation  is  valid  this  would  indicate  the  presence  of 
elements  of  illness  also  in  the  healthy  mind.  What  then  is 
the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  neurotic  and  the  healthy 
mind? 

The  basic  difference  between  the  neurotic  and  the 
healthy  (although  potentially  neurotic)  personality  is  the 
following:  the  neurotic  person,  on  the  basis  of  his  greater 
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sensitivity  to  non-being  and  consequently  of  his  profounder 
anxiety,  has  settled  down  to  a  fixed,  though  limited  and 
unrealistic,  self-affirmation.  This  is  the  fortress  to 
which  he  has  retreated  and  which  he  defends  with  all  kinds 
of  psychological  resistance  against  attack,  be  it  from  the 
direction  of  reality  or  from  the  direction  of  the  analyst. 
This  resistance  does  not  lack  some  sort  of  instinctive 
wisdom.  The  neurotic  is  aware  of  the  danger  of  a  situation 
in  which  his  unrealistic  self-affirmation  is  broken  down 
and  no  realistic  self-affirmation  takes  its  place.  The 
danger  is  either  that  he  will  fall  back  into  another  and 
much  better  defended  neurosis  or  that  with  the  breakdown 
of  his  limited  self-affirmation  he  will  fall  into  an 
unlimited  despair. 

The  self-affirmation  of  the  healthy  personality  is 
also  fragmentary,  but  he  keeps  himself  away  from  the  extreme 
situations  by  dealing  courageously  with  concrete  objects  of 
fear.  But,  unlike  the  neurotic,  his  fragmentary 
self-affirmation  is  not  fixed  and  defended  against  an  over¬ 
whelming  threat  of  anxiety.  He  has  been  able  to  adjust 
himself  to  reality  in  many  more  directions  than  the  neurotic. 
Although  superior  in  extensity,  he  is  lacking  in  the 
intensity  which  can  make  the  neurotic  creative.  He  is  not 
driven  by  his  anxiety  to  take  up  residence  in  imaginary 
worlds  of  his  own  fabrication.  He  affirms  himself  in  unity 
with  those  parts  of  reality  which  he  encounters;  and  they  are 
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not  conclusively  enclosed  and  limited.  This  is  what  makes 
him  healthy  in  comparison  with  the  neurotic.  The  neurotic 
is  sick  and  needs  healing  because  of  the  conflict  he  has 
with  reality.  In  this  struggle  he  is  hurt  by  the  reality 
which  permanently  penetrates  his  line  of  defence  and  the 
imaginary  world  behind  it.  His  limited  self-affirmation 
both  preserves  him  from  an  intolerable  impact  of  anxiety, 
and  destroys  him  by  turning  him  against  reality  and  reality 
against  him,  resulting  in  another  intolerable  attack  of 
anxiety.  Pathological  anxiety,  then,  in  spite  of  its 
creative  potentialities ,  is  dangerous  and  must  be  healed 
by  being  taken  into  a  courage  to  be  which  has  breadth  as 
well  as  intensity. 

There  is  a  time  in  which  the  self-affirmation  of  the 
healthy  person  becomes  neurotic:  when  changes  of  the  reality 
to  which  he  is  adjusted  threaten  the  fragmentary  courage 
with  which  he  has  overcome  the  accustomed  objects  of  fear. 
When  this  happens- --and  it  often  happens  in  critical  periods 
of  history-»-the  self-affirmation  becomes  pathological. 

The  dangers  accompanying  the  change,  the  unknown  character 
of  the  things  to  come,  the  darkness  of  the  future,  make 
the  average  person  a  fanatical  defender  of  the  established 
order.  He  defends  it  as  compulsively  as  the  neurotic 
defends  the  fortress  of  his  imaginary  world.  In  this 
situation  he  loses  his  openness  to  reality  and  experiences 
an  extreme  state  of  anxiety.  And  if  he  is  unable  to  take 
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this  anxiety  into  his  self-affirmation  the  anxiety  turns 
into  neurosis.  This  process  helps  to  explain  the  mass 
neuroses  which  usually  appear  at  the  end  of  an  era.  In 
such  periods  existential  anxiety  is  mixed  with  neurotic 
to  such  an  extent  that  historians  and  analysts  are  unable 
to  draw  the  boundary  lines  sharply.  When,  for  instance, 
does  the  anxiety  of  condemnation  which  underlies  asceticism 
become  pathological?  Is  the  anxiety  about  the  demonic 
always  neurotic  or  even  psychotic?  To  what  degree  are 
present-day  Existentialist  descriptions  of  manTs  predicament 
caused  by  neurotic  anxiety?^ 

ANXIETY,  RELIGION  AND  MEDICINE 

Such  questions  as  these  indicate  the  need  for  a 
discussion  of  the  way  of  healing  over  which  two  professions, 
the  theological  and  the  medical,  struggle  with  each  other. 
Medicine,  in  general,  very  often  claims  that  healing  anxiety 
is  its  task  because  all  anxiety  is  pathological.  This 
position  sees  healing  as  consisting  in  removing  anxiety 
altogether,  for  anxiety  is  illness,  mostly  in  a  psychosomatic, 
sometimes  only  in  a  psychological  sense.  All  forms  of  anxiety 
can  be  healed,  and  since  there  is  no  ontological  root  of 
anxiety  there  is  no  existential  anxiety.  The  logical 
conclusion  of  this  view  is  that  medical  insight  and  medical 
help  are  the  way  to  the  courage  to  be.  The  medical  profession, 
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therefore,  is  the  only  healing  profession. 

Fortunately  this  extreme  position  is  held  by  an 
ever-decreasing  number  of  physicians  and  psychotherapists, 
but  it  remains  important  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view. 
It  includes  a  concept  of  the  nature  of  man  which  must  be 
made  explicit,  in  spite  of  its  exponents’  resistance  to 
ontology.  The  psychiatrist  who  states  that  anxiety  is 
always  pathological  cannot  deny  the  potentiality  of  sickness 
in  human  nature.  He  must  account  for  the  facts  of  finitude, 
doubt  and  guilt  in  every  human  being.  He  must,  in  terms 

of  his  own  presupposition - that  anxiety  is  merely 

pathological - account  for  the  obvious  universality  of 

anxiety.  He  cannot  turn  his  back  on  the  question  of  human 
nature  because  in  practicing  his  profession  he  cannot  avoid 
the  distinction  between  sickness  and  health,  existential 
and  pathological  anxiety.  For  this  reason  more  and  more 
representatives  of  medicine  generally  and  psychotherapy  in 
particular  ask  for  co-operation  with  the  philosophers  and 
theologians.  Out  of  this  co-operation  has  been  developed  a 
type  of  counselling  which  is,  like  every  attempted  synthesis, 
dangerous  as  well  as  significant  for  the  future. 

The  medical  profession  needs  a  doctrine  of  man  in  order 
to  fulfil  its  theoretical  task,  and  it  cannot  have  such  a 
doctrine  without  the  permanent  co-operation  of  all  those 
fields  of  study  whose  central  object  is  man.  Both  the 
doctrines  about  man  and  the  help  given  to  man  are  a  matter 
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of  co-operation  from  many  points  of  view.  Only  in  this  way 
is  it  possible  to  understand  and  to  realize  manTs  power  of 
being,  his  essential  self-affirmation,  his  courage  to  be. 

This  same  problem  faces  the  theological  faculty  and 
the  practical  ministry.  In  most  of  their  teaching  and 
practice  a  doctrine  of  man  with  its  accompanying  ontology 
is  presupposed.  For  this  reason  theology  in  most  periods 
of  its  history  has  sought  the  assistance  of  philosophy  in 
spite  of  periodical  theological  or  popular  protests  (  which 
are  the  counterpart  of  the  protests  of  empirical  medicine 
against  the  philosophers  of  medicine).  However  successful 
the  escape  from  philosophy  might  have  been  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  human  existence  theology  and  medicine  unavoidably 
wedded  philosophy.  And  in  joining  philosophy  they  joined 
each  other  even  if  their  understanding  of  man  moved  off  in 
opposite  directions.  Today  theologians  and  ministers 
eagerly  seek  collaboration  with  medical  men,  and  many  forms 
of  occasional  and  institutionalized  co-operation  result. 

But  the  lack  of  an  ontological  analysis  of  anxiety  and  of 
a  recognized  distinction  between  existential  and  neurotic 
anxiety  has  prevented  as  many  theologians  and  ministers  as 
physicians  and  psychotherapists  from  joining  this  alliance. 
Accordingly,  these  clergy  are  unwilling  to  look  at  neurotic 
anxiety  as  they  look  at  bodily  disease,  namely  as  a  situation 
for  medical  help.  But  if  one  preaches  ultimate  courage  to 
someone  who  is  neurotically  fixed  to  a  limited  self-affirmation, 
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the  content  of  the  preaching  is  either  resisted  compulsively 
or,  even  worse,  is  taken  into  the  stronghold  of  self-defence 
as  another  instrument  for  avoiding  the  encounter  with  reality. 
Consequently,  much  courage  to  be  created  by  religion  is 
nothing  more  than  the  desire  to  limit  one’s  own  being  and 
to  strengthen  this  limitation  through  the  power  of  religion. 

By  reducing  the  openness  of  man  to  reality,  especially  the 
reality  which  is  himself,  religion  can  protect  and  nurture 
a  potentially  neurotic  state.  These  dangers  must  be 
realized  by  the  minister  and  met  with  the  help  of  the 
physician  and  psychotherapist. 

The  ontological  analysis  of  anxiety  can  be  the  source 
of  some  principles  for  the  co-operation  of  the  theological 
and  the  medical  professions  in  dealing  with  anxiety.  The 
fundamental  principle  is  that  existential  anxiety  in  its 
three  main  forms  is  not  the  concern  of  the  physician  as 
physician,  although  he  must  be  aware  of  it;  and,  conversely, 
that  neurotic  anxiety  in  all  its  forms  is  not  the  concern 
of  the  minister  as  minister,  although  he  must  be  fully 
aware  of  it.  The  minister  raises  the  question  concerning 
a  courage  to  be  which  takes  existential  anxiety  into 
itself.  The  physician  raises  the  question  concerning  a 
courage  to  be  in  which  the  neurotic  anxiety  is  removed. 
Neurotic  anxiety,  however,  is  the  inability  to  take  oneTs 
existential  anxiety  into  one’s  self-affirmation.  Therefore 
the  ministerial  function  embraces  both  itself  and  the 
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medical  function.  Neither  of  these  functions  is  the 
exclusive  possession  of  those  who  exercise  it  professionally. 
The  physician  can  implicitly  communicate  courage  to  be  and 
the  power  of  taking  existential  anxiety  upon  oneself.  This 
does  not  make  him  a  minister  and  he  never  should  try  to 
replace  the  minister,  but  he  can  become  a  helper  in  the 
struggle  for  ultimate  self-affirmation,  thus  performing  a 
ministerial  function.  Conversely,  the  minister  can  become 
a  medical  helper.  He  does  not  become  a  physician  and  no 
minister  should  aspire  to  become  one  as  a  minister,  although 
he  may  radiate  healing  power  for  mind  and  body  to  remove 
neurotic  anxiety. 

If  this  fundamental  principle  concerning  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  existential  and  neurotic  anxiety  is  applied 
to  the  three  main  forms  of  existential  anxiety,  other 
principles  can  be  derived.  The  anxiety  of  fate  and  death 
produces  non-pathological  strivings  for  security.  Large 
portions  of  man's  culture  serve  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
safety  against  the  threat  of  fate  and  death.  Man  realizes 
that  no  absolute  and  no  final  security  is  possible.  He  is 
also  aware  that  life  demands  again  and  again  the  courage 
to  give  up  a  portion  or  even  all  of  his  security  in  order 
to  affirm  himself  fully.  But  he  tries  to  reduce  the  power 
of  fate  and  the  threat  of  death  as  much  as  possible. 
Pathological  anxiety  about  fate  and  death  drives  one  to 
search  for  a  security  which  is  comparable  to  the  security 
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of  a  prison.  The  man  who  lives  in  this  prison  is  unable 
to  leave  the  security  given  to  him  by  the  limitations  he 
has  imposed  upon  himself.  But  these  limitations  are  not 
grounded  in  a  full  awareness  of  reality.  Therefore  the 
security  of  the  neurotic  is  unrealistic.  He  fears  that 
which  is  harmless  and  feels  to  be  safe  that  which  is  in 
reality  harmful.  Misplaced  fear  is  a  consequence  of  the 
pathological  form  of  the  anxiety  of  fate  and  death. 

A  similar  structure  can  be  observed  in  the  pathological 
forms  of  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation.  The 
normal,  existential  anxiety  of  guilt  drives  the  individual 
toward  attempts  to  avoid  this  anxiety  of  the  uneasy 
conscience  by  avoiding  guilt.  Moral  self-discipline  and 
habits  will  produce  moral  perfection  although  one  remains 
aware  that  they  cannot  remove  the  imperfection  which  is 
a  result  of  manfs  existential  situation,  his  estrangement 
from  his  true  being.  Neurotic  anxiety  does  the  same  thing 
only  in  a  limited  and  unrealistic  way.  The  anxiety  of 
becoming  guilty,  the  terror  of  feeling  condemned,  are  so 
strong  that  they  make  responsible  decisions  and  any  kind 
of  moral  action  literally  impossible.  Decisions  and  actions 
are  reduced  to  a  bare  minimum  and  are  considered  absolutely 
perfect.  Here  also  the  separation  from  reality  has  the 
consequence  that  the  consciousness  of  guilt  is  misplaced. 
This  moralistic  self-defence  makes  the  neurotic  see  guilt 
where  there  is  none  or  where  he  is  actually  guilty  only  in 
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a  very  indirect  way.  Yet  the  awareness  of  real  guilt  and 
the  self-condemnation  which  is  identical  with  man!s 
existential  self-estrangement  are  repressed,  because  the 
courage  which  could  take  them  into  itself  is  lacking. 

The  pathological  forms  of  the  anxiety  of  emptiness 
and  meaninglessness  show  the  same  characteristics. 

Existential  anxiety  of  doubt  impels  the  person  toward  the 
creation  of  certitude  in  systems  of  meaning,  which  are 
supported  by  tradition  and  authority.  Neurotic  anxiety 
builds  a  narrow  stronghold  of  certitude  which  can  be  defended 
and  is  defended  with  the  utmost  fervor.  ManTs  power  of 
asking  is  prevented  from  becoming  actual  in  this  area,  and 
if  there  is  a  danger  of  its  becoming  actualized  by  questions 
asked  from  the  outside  he  reacts  with  fanatical  rejection. 

But  the  fortress  of  undoubted  certitude  is  not  built  on 
the  rock  of  reality.  The  inability  of  the  neurotic  to 
experience  a  full  encounter  with  reality  makes  his  doubts 
as  well  as  his  certitude  unrealistic.  He  doubts  what  is 
practically  above  doubt,  and  is  certain  where  doubt  is 
particularly  valid.  And  most  important  of  all,  he  does 
not  admit  the  question  of  meaning  in  its  universal  and 
radical  sense.  The  question  is  in  him,  as  it  is  in  every 
man  under  the  conditions  of  existential  estrangement.  But 
the  neurotic  cannot  admit  it  because  he  is  without  the 
courage  to  take  the  anxiety  of  emptiness  or  doubt  and 
meaninglessness  upon  himself. 
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In  summary,  the  analyses  of  pathological  anxiety  in 
relation  to  existential  anxiety  have  brought  out  the 
following  principles:  (1)  Existential  anxiety  has  an 
ontological  character  and  cannot  be  removed  but  must  be 
taken  into  the  courage  to  be.  (2)  Pathological  anxiety 
is  the  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  self  to  take  the 
anxiety  upon  itself.  (3)  Pathological  anxiety  leads  to 
self-affirmation  on  a  limited,  fixed  and  unrealistic  basis 
and  to  a  compulsory  defence  of  this  basis.  (4)  Pathological 
anxiety,  in  relation  to  the  anxiety  of  fate  and  death, 
produces  an  unrealistic  security;  in  relation  to  the  anxiety 
of  guilt  and  condemnation,  an  unrealistic  perfection;  in 
relation  to  the  anxiety  of  doubt  and  meaninglessness,  an 
unrealistic  certitude.  (5)  Pathological  anxiety,  once 
established,  is  an  object  of  medical  healing.  Existential 
anxiety  is  an  object  of  priestly  help.  Neither  the  medical 
nor  the  priestly  function  is  bound  to  its  vocational 
representatives:  the  minister  may  be  a  healer  and  the 
psychotherapist  a  priest,  and  each  human  being  may  be  both 
in  his  relationships  with  his  "neighbor”.  But  the  functions 
should  not  be  confused  and  the  representatives  should  not 
try  to  replace  each  other.  The  goal  of  both  of  them  is 
helping  men  to  reach  full  self-affirmation,  to  attain  the 
courage  to  be.^ 


■*"  Ibid. ,  pp.  66-73. 
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CHAPTER  III 


COURAGE  AND  PARTICIPATION 
The  courage  to  be  as  a  part 

BEING,  INDIVIDUALIZATION  AND  PARTICIPATION 

Ontological  principles  have  a  polar  character  according 
to  the  basic  polar  structure  of  being,  that  of  self  and 
world.  The  polar  elements  of  individualization  and 
participation  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
courage,  if  courage  is  defined  as  the  self-affirmation 
of  being  in  spite  of  non-being.  The  answer  to  the 
question:  what  is  the  subject  of  this  self-affirmation? 
is,  the  individual  self  which  participates  in  the  world, 
that  is,  the  structural  universe  of  being.  Man’s 
self-affirmation  has  two  aspects  which  are  distinguishable 
but  not  separable:  one  is  the  affirmation  of  the  self  as  a 
self;  that  is,  of  a  separated,  self-centered,  individualized, 
free,  self-determining  self.  This  is  what  a  person  affirms 
in  every  act  of  self-affirmation,  what  he  defends  against 
non-being  and  affirms  courageously  by  taking  non-being 
upon  himself.  The  threatened  loss  of  it  is  the  essence 
of  anxiety,  and  the  awareness  of  concrete  threats  to  it 
is  the  essence  of  fear.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
these  are  structural  descriptions  and  that  separation  is 
not  estrangement,  self-centeredness  is  not  selfishness, 
self-determination  is  not  sinfulness. 
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The  subject  of  self-affirmation  is  the  centered  self. 

It  can  be  destroyed  but  it  cannot  be  divided:  each  of  its 
parts  has  the  mark  of  this  and  no  other  self.  Nor  can  it 
be  exchanged:  its  self-affirmation  is  directed  to  itself 
as  this  unique,  unrepeatable,  and  irreplaceable  individual. 
The  theological  assertion  that  every  human  soul  has  an 
infinite  value  is  a  result  of  this  ontological  self-affir¬ 
mation.  It  can  be  called  "the  courage  to  be  as  oneself". 

But  the  self  is  self  only  because  it  has  a  world  to 
which  it  belongs  and  from  which  it  is  separated  at  the  same 
time.  Self  and  world  are  correlated  and  so  are  individuali¬ 
zation,  and  the  other  polar  element  participation.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  participation;  being  a  part  of  something 
from  which  one  is,  at  the  same  time,  separated.  While  the 
partial  identity  of  definitely  separated  things  cannot  be 
thought  of,  the  power  of  being  can  be  shared  by  different 
individuals.  For  example,  the  power  of  being  of  a  state  can 
be  shared  by  all  its  citizens.  Its  power  is  partly  their 
power,  although  its  power  transcends  their  power  and  their 
power  partly  transcends  its  power.  The  identity  of 
participation  is  an  identity  in  the  power  of  being.  In 
this  sense  the  power  of  being  of  the  individual  self  is 
partly  identical  with  the  power  of  being  of  his  world,  and 
conversely. 

For  the  concepts  of  self-affirmation  and  courage  this 
means  that  the  self-affirmation  of  the  self  as  an  individual 
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self  always  includes  the  affirmation  of  the  power  of  being 
in  which  the  self  participates.  The  self  affirms  itself 
as  participant  in  the  power  of  a  group,  of  a  movement,  of 
essences,  of  the  power  of  being  as  such.  Self-affirmation, 
if  it  is  done  in  spite  of  the  threat  of  non-being,  is  the 
courage  to  be.  But  it  is  not  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself, 
it  is  the  "courage  to  be  as  a  part". 

The  phrase  "courage  to  be  as  a  part"  requires  some 
explanation.  While  it  is  obvious  that  to  be  as  oneself 
demands  courage,  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  it  requires 
courage  to  live  under  the  protection  of  a  larger  group.  Not 
courage  but  weakness  seems  to  induce  man  to  affirm  himself 
as  a  part.  But  being  as  a  part  points  to  the  fact  that 
self-affirmation  necessarily  includes  the  affirmation  of 
oneself  as  "participant",  and  that  this  side  of  our 
self-affirmation  is  threatened  by  non-being  as  much  as  the 
other  side,  the  affirmation  of  the  self  as  an  individual 
self.  Man  is  threatened  not  only  with  losing  his  individual 
self  but  also  with  losing  participation  in  his  world. 
Therefore  self-affirmation  as  a  part  requires  courage  as 
much  as  does  self-affirmation  as  oneself.  The  courage  to 
be  is  essentially  the  courage  to  be  as  a  part  and  the 
courage  to  be  as  oneself,  in  interdependence.  But  under 
the  conditions  of  human  finitude  and  estrangement  that 
which  is  essentially  united  becomes  existentially  split. 
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Both  types  of  courage  disintegrate  in  their  isolation.  The 
anxiety  they  had  taken  into  themselves  is  released  and 
becomes  destructive. ^ 

COLLECTIVIST  AND  SEMI-COLLECTIVIST  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE 
COURAGE  TO  BE  AS  A  PART 

The  courage  to  be  as  a  part  is  the  courage  to  affirm 
oneTs  own  being  by  participation.  One  participates  in  the 
world  to  which  one  belongs  and  from  which  one  is  at  the 
same  time  separated.  But  participating  in  the  world  becomes 
real  through  participating  in  those  sections  of  it  which 
constitute  one’s  own  life.  The  world  as  a  whole  is  potential, 
not  actual.  Those  sections  are  actual  with  which  one  is 
partially  identical.  The  more  self -relatedness  a  person 
has  the  more  he  is  able,  according  to  the  polar  structure 
of  reality,  to  participate.  Man  as  the  completely  centered 
being  or  as  a  person  can  participate  in  everything,  but  he 
participates  through  that  section  of  the  world  which  makes 
him  a  person.  Only  in  the  continuous  encounter  with  other 
persons  does  the  person  become  and  remain  a  person.  The 
place  of  this  encounter  is  the  community.  Through  the 
community  alone  is  participation  in  the  world  as  a  whole 
and  in  all  its  parts  mediated.  This  can  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  without  language  there  are  no  universals,  and 
without  universals  there  is  no  transcending  of  nature  and  no 
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relation  to  it  as  nature.  But  language  is  communal,  not 
individual.  Hence,  the  need  for  the  community  to  mediate 
the  world  to  the  individual.  A  collectivist  society  is  one 
in  which  the  existence  and  life  of  the  individual  are 
determined  by  the  existence  and  institutions  of  the  group. 

In  the  so-called  primitive  societies  there  are  typical  forms 
of  anxiety  and  typical  institutions  in  which  courage  expresses 
itself.  The  individual  members  of  the  group  develop 
similar  fears  and  anxieties,  and  they  use  the  same  methods 
of  developing  courage  and  fortitude  which  are  prescribed 
by  traditions  and  institutions.  This  courage  is  the  courage 
which  every  member  of  the  group  is  supposed  to  have.  The 
individual  affirms  himself  through  the  group  in  which  he 
participates.  The  potential  anxiety  of  losing  himself  in 
the  group  is  not  actualized  because  his  identification  with 
the  group  is  complete. 

This  self-affirmation  within  a  group  includes  the 
courage  to  accept  guilt  and  its  consequences  as  public 
guilt,  whether  one  is  oneself  responsible  or  whether  somebody 
else  is.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  group  which  has  to  be 
expiated  for  the  sake  of  the  group,  and  the  methods  of 
punishment  and  satisfaction  requested  by  the  group  are 
accepted  by  the  individual.  The  individual  is  conscious  of 
guilt  only  insofar  as  he  is  conscious  of  a  deviation  from 
the  institutions  and  rules  of  the  collective.  Truth  and 
meaning  are  embodied  in  the  traditions  and  symbols  of  the 
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group,  and  there  is  no  autonomous  asking  of  questions. 

The  courage  of  the  Middle  Ages ,  as  of  every  feudal 
society,  is  basically  this  courage  to  be  as  a  part.  The 
medieval  philosophy  of  participation  presupposes  that 
universals  logically  and  collectives  actually  have  more 
reality  than  the  individual.  But  both  the  discovery  of 

personal  guilt - called  by  the  prophets  guilt  before  God - 

and  the  autonomous  question-asking  of  Greek  philosophy  were 
transmitted  to  medieval  society  by  the  Church.  With  them 
came  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation  and  the  anxiety 
of  doubt  and  meaninglessness.  This  could  have  led  to  a 
situation  in  which  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself  was  necessary. 
But  the  Church  gave  an  antidote  against  the  threat  of  anxiety 
and  despair,  namely  itself,  its  traditions,  its  sacraments, 
its  education  and  its  authority.  In  the  Reformation  and 
Renaissance  the  medieval  courage  to  be  as  a  part,  its 
semi-collectivist  system,  came  to  an  end,  and  developments 
started  which  brought  the  question  of  the  courage  to  be  as 
oneself  to  the  fore.^ 

NEO -COLLECTIVIST  MANIFESTATIONS  OF 
THE  COURAGE  TO  BE  AS  A  PART 

Movements  of  a  neo-collectivist  character  have  arisen 
in  reaction  to  the  predominance  of  the  courage  to  be  as 
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oneself  in  modern  Western  history.  Particularly  representative 
of  neo-collectivism  are  Fascism,  Nazism,  and  Communism.  The 
fundamental  difference  of  all  of  them  from  primitive 
collectivism  and  medieval  semi-collectivism  is  threefold. 

First,  neo-collectivism  is  preceded  by  the  liberation  of 
autonomous  reason  and  the  creation  of  a  technical  culture. 

Its  uses  of  the  scientific  and  technical  achievements  of  this 
development  are  based  on  its  own  specific  ends.  Secondly, 
neo-collectivism  has  arisen  in  a  situation  where  it  meets 
many  competing  tendencies,  even  within  the  neo-collectivist 
movement.  Therefore  it  is  less  stable  and  safe  than  the 
older  forms  of  collectivism.  And  the  third  and  most  obvious 
difference:  the  totalitarian  methods  of  present-day 
collectivism  in  terms  of  a  national  state  or  empire.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  necessity  for  a  centralized  technical 
organization  and  even  more  for  the  suppression  of  tendencies 
which  could  dissolve  the  collectivist  system  by  alternatives 
and  individual  decisions. 

While  Nazism  was  a  visible  relapse  to  tribal  collectivism 
original  Communism  was  rational  eschatology,  a  movement  of 
criticism  and  expectation,  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
prophetic  ideas.  However,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Communistic  state  in  Russia,  the  rational  and  eschatological 
elements  were  discarded  and  the  relapse  to  tribal  collectivism 
was  pushed  in  all  spheres  of  life. 

Because  of  this  process  it  is  possible  to  analyze  the 
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courage  to  be  as  a  part  in  neo-collectivism  by  looking 
mainly  at  its  Communist  manifestation.  The  essence  of  this 
system  is  not  the  Russian  character,  the  history  of  Tsarism, 
the  terror  of  Stalinism,  or  the  dynamics  of  a  totalitarian 
state.  These  are  only  contributing  causes  and  help  to 
preserve  and  to  spread  the  system.  Its  essence  is  the 
courage  to  be  as  a  part  which  it  gives  to  masses  of  people 
who  lived  under  an  increasing  threat  of  non-being  and  a 
growing  feeling  of  anxiety.  The  traditional  ways  of  life 
from  which  they  got  either  inherited  forms  of  the  courage  to 
be  as  a  part  or,  since  the  nineteenth  century,  new 
possibilities  of  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself,  were  rapidly 
uprooted  in  the  modem  world.  This  is  a  world-wide 
development.  And  Communism  gives  to  those  who  have  lost  or 
are  losing  their  old  collectivist  self-affirmation  a  new 
collectivism  and  with  it  a  new  courage  to  be  as  a  part.  In 
this  situation  the  anxiety  of  individual  non-being  is 
transformed  into  anxiety  about  the  collective,  and  anxiety 
about  the  collective  is  conquered  by  the  courage  to  affirm 
oneself  through  participation  in  the  collective. 

This  can  be  shown  in  relation  to  the  three  main  types 
of  anxiety.  As  in  every  human  being,  the  anxiety  of  fate 
and  death  is  present  in  the  convinced  Communist.  Since 
participation  is  partial  identity,  partial  non-identity, 
fate  and  death  may  hurt  or  destroy  that  part  of  the  individual 
that  is  not  identical  with  the  collective  in  which  he 
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participates.  But  there  is  another  part  according  to  the 
partial  identity  of  participation.  And  this  other  part  is 
neither  hurt  nor  destroyed  by  the  demands  and  actions  of  the 
whole.  It  transcends  fate  and  death.  The  members  of  the 
collective  are  infinitely  concerned  about  the  fulfilment  of 
the  group.  From  this  concern  they  derive  their  courage  to 
be.  There  is,  however,  no  idea  of  individual  immortality 
in  old  and  new  collectivism.  The  collective  in  which  one 
participates  replaces  individual  immortality.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  a  resignation  to  annihilation — -otherwise 
no  courage  to  be  would  be  possible- — but  it  is  something 
above  both  immortality  and  annihilation;  it  is  the 
participation  in  something  which  transcends  death,  namely 
the  collective,  and  through  it,  in  being-itself . 

In  a  similar  manner  the  anxiety  of  doubt  and  meaning¬ 
lessness  is  taken  into  neo-collectivist  courage^  The  strength 
of  the  Communist  self-affirmation  prevents  the  actualization 
of  doubt  and  the  outbreak  of  the  anxiety  of  meaninglessness. 
Even  those  who  live  as  victims  of  the  terror  at  the  lowest 
level  of  the  social  hierarchy  do  not  doubt  the  validity  of 
the  principles.  What  happens  to  them  is  a  problem  of  fate 
and  demands  the  courage  to  overcome  the  anxiety  of  fate  and 
death  and  not  the  anxiety  of  doubt  and  meaninglessness. 

The  neo-collectivist  is  also  able  to  take  the  anxiety 
of  guilt  and  condemnation  into  his  courage  to  be  as  a  part. 

It  is  not  his  personal  sin  that  produces  anxiety  of  guilt 
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but  a  real  or  possible  sin  against  the  collective.  The 
collective,  in  this  respect,  replaces  for  him  the  God  of 
judgment,  repentance,  punishment,  and  forgiveness.  To  the 
collective  the  individual  directs  his  desire  for  forgiveness 
and  his  promise  of  self-transformation.  If  he  is  accepted 
back  by  it,  his  guilt  is  overcome  and  a  new  courage  to  be  is 
possible.^  These  most  striking  features  in  the  Communist 
way  of  life  can  hardly  be  understood  if  one  does  not  go  down 
to  their  ontological  roots  and  their  existential  power  in  a 
system  which  is  based  on  the  courage  to  be  as  a  part.^ 

THE  COURAGE  TO  BE  AS  A  PART 
IN  DEMOCRATIC  CONFORMISM 

The  same  methodological  approach  is  made  to  what  may  be 
called  "democratic  conformism".  Its  most  characteristic 
actualization  has  taken  place  in  present-day  America,  but 
its  roots  go  far  back  into  European  history.  In  order  to 
understand  it  the  following  questions  must  be  asked:  Which 
is  the  type  of  courage  underlying  democratic  conformism, 
how  does  it  deal  with  the  anxieties  in  human  existence,  and 
how  is  it  related  to  neo-collectivist  self-affirmation  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  manifestations  of  the  courage  to  be  as 
oneself  on  the  other  hand? 


!  An  illustration  of  this  situation  might  be  the  case  of 
Marshal  Zukov.  ZukovTs  passive  acceptance  of  his  demotion 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  collective  for  him. 

2  Tillich,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  91-97. 
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The  neo-Stoics  of  the  Renaissance,  by  transforming  the 
courage  to  accept  fate  passively  (as  in  the  old  Stoics)  into 
an  active  wrestling  with  fate,  actually  prepared  the  way  for 
the  courage  to  be  in  the  democratic  conformism  of  America. 

In  the  symbolism  of  Renaissance  art  fate  is  sometimes 
represented  as  the  wind  blowing  on  the  sails  of  a  vessel, 
while  man  stands  at  the  steering  wheel  and  determines  the 
direction  as  much  as  it  can  be  determined  under  the  given 
conditions.  Man  tries  to  actualize  all  his  potentialities; 
and  his  potentialities  are  inexhaustible.  Through  him  the 
universe  continues  the  creative  process  which  first  has 
produced  him  as  the  aim  and  the  center  of  the  creation.  Now 
man  has  to  shape  his  world  and  himself,  according  to  the 
productive  powers  given  to  him. 

Manfs  productivity  moves  from  potentiality  to  actuality 
in  such  a  way  that  everything  actualized  has  potentialities 
for  further  actualization.  This  is  the  fundamental  structure 
of  progress.  Although  described  in  Aristotelian  terminology, 
this  view  of  progress  is  completely  different  from  the 
attitude  of  Aristotle  and  the  whole  ancient  world.  In 
Aristotle* s  thought  the  movement  from  potentiality  to 
actuality  is  vertical,  going  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
forms  of  being.  In  modern  progressivism  the  movement  from 
potentiality  to  actuality  is  horizontal,  temporal,  futuristic. 
And  this  is  the  main  form  in  which  the  self-affirmation  of 
modern  Western  civilization  manifested  itself.  It  was 
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courage,  for  it  had  to  take  into  itself  an  anxiety  which 
grew  with  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  our 
world  within  it.  This  anxiety  could  be  taken  into  the 
courage  but  it  could  not  be  removed,  and  it  came  to  the 
surface  any  time  when  the  courage  was  weakened. 

This  is  the  important  source  of  the  courage  to  be  as  a 
part  in  the  creative  process  of  nature  and  history,  as  it 
developed  in  the  new  world.  But  it  underwent  many  changes 
before  it  turned  into  the  conformistic  type  of  the  courage 
to  be  as  a  part  which  characterizes  present-day  American 
democracy.  The  one  thread  that  ran  through  all  these  changes, 
however,  was  the  courage  to  be  as  a  part  in  the  productive 
process  of  history.  This  is  what  makes  of  present-day 
American  courage  one  of  the  great  types  of  the  courage  to  be 
as  a  part.  Its  self-affirmation  is  the  affirmation  of  oneself 
as  a  participant  in  the  creative  development  of  mankind. 

There  is  an  astonishing  phenomenon  within  the  American 
courage;  although  mostly  symbolized  in  the  early  pioneers 
it  is  present  today  in  the  large  majority  of  people.  A  person 
may  have  experienced  a  tragedy,  the  disintegration  of  beliefs, 
even  guilt  and  momentary  despair:  he  feels  neither  destroyed 
nor  meaningless  nor  condemned  nor  without  hope.  When  the 
Roman  Stoic  experienced  the  same  catastrophes  he  took  them 
with  the  courage  of  resignation.  The  typical  American,  after 
he  has  lost  the  foundations  of  his  existence,  works  for  new 
foundations.  He  can  make  experiments  because  an  experimental 
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failure  does  not  mean  defeat.  The  productive  process  in 
which  one  is  a  participant  naturally  includes  risks,  failures, 
catastrophes.  But  they  do  not  undermine  courage. 

This  means  that  it  is  the  productive  act  itself  in  which 
the  power  and  the  significance  of  being  is  present.  This  is 
a  partial  answer  to  a  question  often  asked:  What  is  the  end 
of  all  the  magnificent  means  provided  by  the  productive 
activity  of  American  society?  But  it  is  not  the  tools  and 
gadgets  that  are  the  inner  aim  of  production;  it  is  the 
production  itself.  The  means  are  more  than  means;  they  are 
felt  as  creations,  as  symbols  of  the  infinite  possibilities 
implied  in  manTs  productivity. 

The  courage  to  be  as  a  part  in  the  productive  process 
takes  anxiety  in  its  three  main  forms  into  itself.  The  way 
in  which  it  deals  with  the  anxiety  about  fate  has  been 
described.  The  anxiety  conquered  in  the  courage  to  be  as  a 
part  in  the  productive  process  is  considerable,  because  the 
threat  of  being  excluded  from  such  a  participation  by 
unemployment  or  the  loss  of  an  economic  basis  is  what,  above 
all,  fate  means  today.  The  anxiety  about  death  is  met  in 
two  ways.  The  reality  of  death  is  eliminated  from  daily  life 
as  much  as  possible.  The  dead  are  not  allowed  to  show  that 
they  are  dead;  they  are  transformed  into  a  mask  of  the  living. 
The  other  and  more  important  way  of  dealing  with  death  is 
the  belief  in  a  continuation  of  life  after  death,  called  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  But  the  modem  idea  of  immortality 
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means  a  continuous  participation  in  the  productive  process. 

It  is  not  the  eternal  rest  of  the  individual  in  God  but  his 
unlimited  contribution  to  the  dynamics  of  the  universe  that 
gives  him  the  courage  to  face  death.  In  this  kind  of  belief 
God  is  almost  unnecessary.  He  may  be  considered  as  the 
guarantee  of  immortality,  but  if  not,  the  belief  in 
immortality  is  not  necessarily  shaken. 

The  anxiety  of  doubt  and  meaninglessness  is  potentially 
as  great  as  the  anxiety  of  fate  and  death.  It  has  its  roots 
in  the  nature  of  finite  productivity.  Although  the  tool  as 
a  tool  is  not  important  but  rather  the  tool  as  a  result  of 
human  productivity,  the  question  TTfor  what?"  cannot  be 
suppressed  completely.  Today  there  is  a  steady  rise  of  this 
anxiety  and  a  weakening  of  the  courage  to  take  it  into  itself. 

The  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  American  mind,  first  through  the  influence  of 
Puritanism,  then  through  the  impact  of  the  evangelical- 
pietistic  movements.  It  is  strong  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
its  religious  foundation  is  undercut.  But  in  relation  to  the 
predominance  of  the  courage  to  be  as  a  part  in  the  productive 
process  it  has  changed  its  character.  Guilt  is  produced  by 
obvious  shortcomings  in  adjustments  to  and  achievements 
within  the  creative  activities  of  society.  It  is  the  social 
group  in  which  one  participates  productively  that  judges, 
forgives  and  restores,  after  the  adjustments  have  been  made 
and  the  achievements  have  become  visible.  This  is  the  reason 
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for  the  existential  insignificance  of  the  experience  of 
justification  or  forgiveness  of  sins  in  comparison  with  the 
striving  for  sanctification  and  the  transformation  of  one's 
own  being  as  well  as  onefs  world,  A  new  beginning  is 
demanded  and  attempted.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
courage  to  be  as  a  part  of  the  productive  process  takes  the 
anxiety  of  guilt  into  itself. 

Whether  this  conformism  will  ever  approximate  collectivism 
in  the  pattern  of  daily  life  and  thought  in  America  is  partly 
dependent  on  the  power  of  resistance  in  those  who  represent 
the  opposite  pole  of  the  courage  to  be,  the  courage  to  be  as 
oneself 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  97-106. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


COURAGE  AND  INDIVIDUALIZATION 
The  courage  to  be  as  oneself 

THE  RISE  OF  MODERN  INDIVIDUALISM 

Individualism  is  the  self-affirmation  of  the  individual 
self  as  individual  self  without  regard  to  its  participation 
in  its  world.  As  such  it  is  the  opposite  of  collectivism, 
the  self-affirmation  of  the  self  as  part  of  a  larger  whole 
without  regard  to  its  character  as  an  individual  self. 
Individualism  has  developed  out  of  the  bondage  of  primitive 
collectivism  and  medieval  semi-collectivism.  It  found 
protection  within  democratic  conformity,  and  it  has  come 
into  the  open  in  moderate  or  radical  forms  within  the 
Existentialist  movement. 

Primitive  collectivism  was  undercut  by  the  experience 
of  personal  guilt  and  individual  question-asking.  Both  were 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  ancient  world  and  led  to  the 
radical  non-conformism  of  the  cynics  and  sceptics,  to  the 
moderate  non-conformism  of  the  Stoics,  and  to  the  attempts 
to  reach  a  transcendent  basis  for  the  courage  to  be  in 
Stoicism,  mysticism  and  Christianity.  These  motives  were 
also  present  in  medieval  semi-collectivism,  which  came  to 
an  end,  like  early  collectivism,  with  the  experience  of 
personal  guilt  and  the  power  of  radical  question-asking. 

But  it  did  not  immediately  usher  in  individualism. 
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Protestantism,  in  spite  of  its  emphasis  on  the  individual 
conscience,  was  established  as  a  strictly  authoritarian 
and  conformist  system,  similar  to  that  of  its  adversary, 
the  Roman  Church  of  the  Counter-reformation.  There  was  only 
hidden  individualism  outside  these  two  great  confessional 
groups,  since  they  had  the  individualistic  trends  of  the 
Renaissance  into  themselves  and  adapted  them  to  their 
ecclesiastical  conformity. 

This  situation  lasted  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
until  Pietism  and  Methodism  re-emphasized  personal  guilt, 
personal  experience,  and  individual  perfection.  They  were 
not  intended  to  deviate  from  ecclesiastical  conformity,  but 
unavoidably  they  did  deviate;  subjective  piety  became  the 
bridge  for  the  reappearance  of  autonomous  reason.  Pietism 
was  the  bridge  to  Enlightenment.  But  even  Enlightenment  did 
not  consider  itself  individualistic.  One  believed  not  in  a 
conformity  which  is  based  on  biblical  revelation  but  in  one 
which  should  be  based  on  the  power  of  reason  in  every 
individual.  The  principles  of  practical  and  theoretical 
reason  were  supposed  to  be  universal  among  men  and  able  to 
create,  with  the  assistance  of  research  and  education,  a 
new  conformity. 

Courage  to  be  as  oneself,  as  this  is  understood  in  the 
Enlightenment,  is  a  courage  in  which  individual  self-affirmation 
includes  participation  in  universal,  rational  self-affirmation. 
Thus  it  is  not  the  individual  self  as  such  which  affirms 
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itself  but  the  individual  self  as  the  bearer  of  reason. 

The  courage  to  be  as  oneself  is  the  courage  to  follow 
reason  and  to  defy  irrational  authority.  But  the  courage 
of  the  Enlightenment  is  not  a  resigned  courage  to  be.  It 
dares  not  only  face  the  violent  changes  of  fate  and  the 
inescapability  of  death,  but  to  affirm  itself  as  trans¬ 
forming  reality  according  to  the  demands  of  reason.  It 
conquers  the  threat  of  meaninglessness  by  courageous 
action.  It  conquers  the  threat  of  guilt  by  accepting 
errors,  shortcomings,  misdeeds  in  the  individual  as  well  as 
in  social  life  as  unavoidable  and  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  being  overcome  by  education.  But  this  kind  of  courage 
to  be  must  of  necessity  become  conformist  the  moment  its 
revolutionary  attack  on  that  which  contradicts  reason  has 
ceased,  namely  in  the  victorious  bourgeoisie. ^ 

THE  EXISTENTIAL  ATTITUDE  AND  EXISTENTIALISM 

Late  romanticism,  Bohemianism,  and  romantic  naturalism 
have  paved  the  way  for  present-day  Existentialism,  the  most 
radical  form  of  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  existential 
attitude  from  philosophical  or  artistic  Existentialism.  The 
existential  attitude  is  one  of  involvement  in  contrast  to  a 
merely  theoretical  or  detached  attitude.  fTExistentialTf  in 
this  sense  can  be  defined  as  participating  in  a  situation, 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  107-110 
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especially  a  cognitive  situation,  with  the  whole  of  one’s 
existence.  This  includes  temporal,  spatial,  historical, 
psychological,  sociological,  biological  conditions.  And  it 
includes  the  finite  freedom  which  reacts  to  these  conditions 
and  changes  them.  An  existential  knowledge  is  a  knowledge 
in  which  these  elements,  and  therefore  the  whole  existence 
of  him  who  knows,  participate.  In  all  existential  knowledge 
both  subject  and  object  are  transformed  by  the  very  act  of 
knowing.  Existential  knowledge  is  based  on  an  encounter  in 
which  a  new  meaning  is  created  and  recognized.  The 
knowledge  of  another  person,  the  knowledge  of  history,  the 
knowledge  of  a  spiritual  creation,  religious  knowledge— -all 
have  existential  character.  This  restricts  detachment  to 
only  one  element  within  cognition.  One  may  have  precise 
detached  knowledge  about  another  person  but  not  really  know 
him  as  a  self.  Only  in  participating  in  his  self,  in 
performing  an  existential  break-through  into  the  center  of 
his  being,  will  one  know  him  in  the  situation  of  one’s 
break-through  to  him.  This  is  the  first  meaning  of 
Tt existential” ,  namely,  existential  as  the  attitude  of 
participating  with  one’s  own  existence  in  some  other  existence. 

The  other  meaning  of  ’’existential”  points  to  a  content 
and  not  an  attitude.  It  suggests  a  special  form  of 
philosophy:  Existentialism.  The  existential  attitude  and 
Existentialism  (the  existential  content)  have  in  common  an 
interpretation  of  the  human  situation  which  conflicts  with 
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a  non-existential  interpretation.  The  latter  states  that 
man  is  able  to  transcend,  in  knowledge  and  life,  the 
finitude,  the  estrangement,  and  the  ambiguities  of  human 
existence.  Hegel1 s  system  is  the  classical  statement  of 
"essentialism”.  When  Kierkegaard  broke  away  from  Hegel’s 
system  of  essences  he  did  two  things:  he  proclaimed  an 
existential  attitude  and  he  began  a  philosophy  of  existence. 
He  was  aware  that  the  knowledge  of  that  wThich  concerns  us 
infinitely  is  possible  only  in  an  attitude  of  infinite 
concern,  in  an  existential  attitude.  At  the  same  time  he 
formulated  a  doctrine  of  man  which  describes  the  estrange¬ 
ment  of  man  from  his  essential  nature  in  terms  of  anxiety 
and  despair.  Man  in  the  existential  situation  of  finitude 
and  estrangement  can  reach  truth  only  in  an  Existential 
attitude.  Man  is  incapable  of  rising  above  finitude  and 
estrangement  and  of  regarding  everything  with  pure 
objectivity.  His  cognitive  function  is  as  existentially 
conditioned  as  his  whole  being.  This  is  the  connection  of 
the  two  meanings  of  "existential". ^ 

COURAGE  AND  DESPAIR 

Existentialism  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  twentieth 
century  represents  the  most  extreme  and  threatening  meaning 
of  "existential".  In  it  the  whole  development  comes  to  a 
point  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  It  has  become  a  reality 
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in  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  world.  But  it  is  not 
the  invention  of  a  Bohemian  philosopher  or  a  neurotic 
novelist,  and  it  is  not  a  morbid  play  with  negativities. 
Present-day  Existentialism  is  the  expression  of  the  anxiety 
and  meaninglessness  and  the  attempt  to  take  this  anxiety 
into  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself. 

Recent  Existentialism  is  not  simply  individualism  of 
the  rationalistic  or  romantic  or  naturalistic  type.  Unlike 
these  three  preparatory  movements  it  has  experienced  the 
universal  breakdown  of  meaning.  Man  in  this  century  has 
lost  a  meaningful  world  and  a  self  which  lives  in  meanings 
out  of  a  spiritual  center.  The  world  of  objects  which  he 
has  created  has  drawn  him  into  itself  and  he  has  lost  his 
subjectivity  in  it.  He  has  sacrificed  himself  to  his  own 
productions.  But  man  is  still  aware  of  what  he  has  lost  or 
is  continuously  losing.  He  is  still  human  enough  to 
experience  his  dehumanization  as  despair.  In  an  attempt 
to  save  his  humanity  he  expresses  the  situation  as  having 
no  "exit".  He  reacts  with  the  courage  of  despair,  the 
courage  to  take  his  despair  upon  himself  and  to  resist  the 
radical  threat  of  non-being  by  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself. 

It  is  not  too  surprising  that  those  who  are  unshaken  in 
their  courage  to  be  as  a  part,  either  in  its  collectivist  or 
in  its  conformist  form,  are  disturbed  by  the  expressions  of 
the  Existentialist  courage  of  despair.  They  are  unable  to 
understand  what  is  happening  in  this  age.  They  attack  as  a 
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morbid  longing  for  negativity  in  Existentialism  what  is, 
in  reality,  courageous  acceptance  of  the  negative.  It  is 
not  the  ordinary  difficulty  of  understanding  those  who 
blaze  new  trails  in  thinking  and  artistic  expression  which 
produces  the  widespread  resistance  to  recent  Existentialism 
but  the  desire  to  protect  a  self-limiting  courage  to  be  as 
a  part.  The  violent  reactions  against  modern  art  in  Nazi 
and  Communist  collectivist  groups  as  well  as  in  American 
democratic  conformist  groups  show  that  they  feel  seriously 
threatened  by  it.  But  one  does  not  feel  spiritually 
threatened  by  something  which  is  not  an  element  of  oneself. 
And  since  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  neurotic  character  to 
resist  non-being  by  reducing  being,  the  Existentialist 
could  easily  reply  to  the  frequent  accusation  that  he  is 
neurotic  by  uncovering  the  neurotic  defence  mechanisms  of 
the  anti-Existentialist  desire  for  traditional  safety. 

What  Christian  theology  is  to  do  in  this  situation  is 
clear.  It  should  decide  for  truth  against  safety,  even  if 
the  safety  is  consecrated  and  supported  by  the  churches. 
Christian  theologians  should  not  slip  into  the  error  of 
identifying  Christian  courage  with  the  courage  to  be  as  a 
part.  They  should  realize  that  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself 
is  the  necessary  corrective  to  the  courage  to  be  as  a 
part — -even  if  they  rightly  assume  that  neither  of  these 
forms  of  the  courage  to  be  gives  the  final  solution.1 
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Ibid.,  pp.  132-134. 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  THE  COURAGE  TO  BE  AS  ONESELF 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  the  limits  of  the 
courage  to  be  as  oneself  in  its  creative  as  well  as  its 
uncreative  forms.  Courage  is  self-affirmation  Ttin  spite 
of",  and  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself  is  self-affirmation 
of  the  self  as  itself.  But  the  question  is  raised:  What 
is  this  self  that  affirms  itself?  Radical  Existentialism 
answers:  What  it  makes  of  itself.  This  is  about  all  it  can 
say,  because  anything  more  would  restrict  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  self.  The  self,  divorced  from  the 
participation  in  its  world,  is  an  empty  shell,  a  mere 
possibility.  It  must  act  because  it  is  alive,  but  acting 
involves  him  who  acts  in  that  upon  which  he  acts.  Such 
involvement  gives  content  and  for  this  reason  it  restricts 
the  individuals  freedom  to  make  of  himself  what  he  wants. 

In  classical  theology,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  only 
God  has  this  prerogative.  He  is  absolute  freedom.  Nothing 
is  in  Him  which  is  not  by  Him.  Existentialism,  on  the  basis 
of  the  nineteenth  century  message  that  God  is  dead,  gives 
man  the  divine  freedom.  Hence  nothing  shall  be  in  man 
which  is  not  by  man.  But  man  is  finite,  he  has  received  his 
being  and  with  it  the  structure  of  his  being,  including  the 
structure  of  finite  freedom.  And  finite  freedom  is  not 
absolute  freedom.  Man  can  affirm  himself  only  if  he  affirms 
not  an  empty  shell,  a  mere  possibility,  but  the  structure  of 
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being  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

This  dialectical  self-destruction  of  the  radical  forms 
of  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself  has  happened  on  a  world-wide 
scale  in  the  totalitarian  reaction  of  the  twentieth  century 
against  the  revolutionary  Existentialism  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Existentialist  protest  against  dehumanization 
and  objectivation,  together  with  its  courage  to  be  as  oneself 
have  turned  into  the  most  elaborate  and  oppressive  forms  of 
collectivism  that  have  appeared  in  history.  It  is  the  great 
tragedy  of  our  age  that  Marxism,  which  had  been  born  as  a 
movement  for  the  liberation  of  everyone,  has  been  transformed 
into  a  system  of  enslavement  of  everyone,  even  of  those  who 
enslave  the  others.  The  courage  to  be  was  undermined  in 
countless  people  because  it  was  the  courage  to  be  in  the 
sense  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When  it  broke  down,  these  people  turned  either  to 
the  neo-collectivist  system,  in  a  fanatic-neurotic  reaction 
against  the  cause  of  their  tragic  disappointment,  or  to  a 
cynical-neurotic  indifference  to  all  systems  and  every  content. 

The  last  two  sections ,  that  on  the  courage  to  be  as  a 
part  and  that  on  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself,  have  shown 
that  the  former,  if  carried  through  radically,  leads  to  the 
loss  of  the  self  in  collectivism  and  the  latter  to  the  loss  of 
the  world,  this  being  the  result  of  Existentialism.  This 
brings  us  to  the  final  question:  Is  there  a  courage  to  be 
which  unites  both  forms  by  transcending  them?l 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  143-146. 
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CHAPTER  V 


COURAGE  AND  TRANSCENDENCE 
The  courage  to  accept  acceptance 

Courage  is  the  self-affirmation  of  being  in  spite  of 
the  fact  of  non-being.  It  is  the  act  of  the  individual  self 
in  taking  the  anxiety  of  non-being  upon  itself  by  affirming 
itself  either  as  part  of  an  embracing  whole  or  in  its 
individual  selfhood.  Courage  always  includes  a  risk,  it 
is  always  threatened  by  non-being,  whether  the  risk  of 
losing  oneself  and  becoming  a  thing  within  the  whole  world 
of  things  or  of  losing  one?s  world  in  an  empty  self-related- 
ness.  Courage  needs  the  power  of  being,  a  power  transcending 
the  non-being  which  is  experienced  in  the  anxiety  of  fate 
and  death,  which  is  present  in  the  anxiety  of  emptiness  and 
meaninglessness,  which  is  present  in  the  nnxiety  of  guilt 
and  condemnation.  The  courage  which  takes  this  threefold 
anxiety  into  itself  must  be  rooted  in  a  power  of  being  that 
is  greater  than  the  power  of  oneself  and  the  power  of  onefs 
world. 

Neither  self-affirmation  as  a  part  nor  self-affirmation 
as  oneself  is  beyond  the  threat  of  non-being.  Those  who 
adhere  to  these  forms  of  courage  try  to  transcend  themselves 
and  the  world  in  which  they  participate  in  order  to  find 
the  power  of  being-itself  and  a  courage  to  be  which  is 
beyond  the  threat  of  non-being.  There  are  no  exceptions  to 
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this  rule;  and  this  means  that  every  courage  to  be  has 
openly  or  covertly  a  religious  root*  For  religion  is  the 
state  of  being  grasped  by  the  power  of  being  itself.  For 
everything  that  is  participates  in  being-itself,  and 
everybody  has  some  awareness  of  this  participation, 
especially  in  the  moments  in  which  he  experiences  the  threat 
of  non-being.  This  paves  the  way  for  the  final  consideration, 
the  double  question:  How  is  the  courage  to  be  rooted  in 
being-itself,  and  how  must  we  understand  being-itself  in 
the  light  of  the  courage  to  be?  The  first  question  deals 
with  the  ground  of  being  as  source  of  the  courage  to  be, 
the  second  with  courage  to  be  as  key  to  the  ground  of  being. 1 

THE  MYSTICAL  EXPERIENCE  AND  THE  COURAGE  TO  BE 

Since  the  relation  of  man  to  the  ground  of  his  being 
must  be  expressed  in  symbols  taken  from  the  structure  of 
being,  the  polarity  of  participation  and  individualization 
determines  the  special  nature  of  this  relation  just  as  it 
determines  the  special  nature  of  the  courage  to  be.  If 
participation  is  the  dominant  element,  the  relation  to 
being-itself  has  a  mystical  character;  if  individualization 
is  predominant  the  relation  to  being-itself  has  a  personal 
character;  if  both  poles  are  accepted  and  transcended  the 
relation  to  being-itself  has  the  character  of  faith. 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  147-148 
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In  mysticism  the  individual  self  strives  for  a 
participation  in  the  ground  of  being,  a  participation  which 
comes  near  to  identification.  In  this  process  of  participation, 
that  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  finite  world 
appears  as  self-negation  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  ultimate 
being  the  most  perfect  self-affirmation,  the  most  radical 
form  of  courage. 

In  the  strength  of  this  courage  the  mystic  conquers 
the  anxiety  of  fate  and  death.  Since  being  in  time  and 
space  is  ultimately  unreal,  the  vicissitudes  arising  from 
it  and  the  final  non-being  ending  it  are  equally  unreal. 
Non-being  is  no  real  threat  because  finite  being  is,  in  the 
final  analysis  non-being.  In  the  same  way  the  anxiety  of 
doubt  and  meaninglessness  is  taken  into  the  mystical  courage 
to  be.  And  as  long  as  the  mystic  progresses  along  this  path 
the  anxieties  of  guilt  and  condemnation  are  also  conquered. 

The  mystical  courage  to  be  lasts  as  long  as  the 
mystical  situation.  Its  limit  is  the  state  of  emptiness 
of  being  and  meaning,  with  its  horror  and  despair,  which  the 
mystics  have  described.  In  these  moments  the  courage  to  be 
is  reduced  to  the  acceptance  of  even  this  state  as  a  way  to 
prepare  through  darkness  for  light,  through  emptiness  for 
abundance. 

Although  mysticism  in  its  extreme  positive  and  extreme 
negative  aspects  is  a  comparatively  rare  event,  the  basic 
attitude,  the  striving  for  union  with  ultimate  reality,  and 
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the  corresponding  courage  to  take  the  non-being  which  is 
implied  in  finitude  upon  oneself  are  a  way  of  life  which 
is  accepted  by  and  has  shaped  large  sections  of  mankind. 

But  it  is  important  to  note  that  mysticism  is  more 
than  a  special  form  of  the  relation  to  the  ground  of  being. 
It  is  an  element  of  every  form  of  this  relation.  Since 
everything  that  is  participates  in  the  power  of  being,  the 
element  of  identity  on  which  mysticism  is  based  cannot  be 
absent  in  any  religious  experience.  The  ground  of  being 
and  its  power  of  conquering  non-being  is  effective  in  every 
self-affirmation  of  finite  man  and  in  every  courage  to  be. 
And  the  experience  of  the  presence  of  this  power  is  the 
mystical  element  even  in  the  person-to-person  encounter 
with  God.l 

THE  DIVINE-HUMAN  ENCOUNTER  AND  THE  COURAGE  TO  BE 

The  opposite  pole,  that  of  individualization,  expresses 
itself  in  the  religious  experience  as  a  personal  encounter 
with  God.  The  courage  derived  from  this  encounter  is  the 
courage  of  confidence  in  the  personal  reality  which  is 
revealed  in  the  religious  experience.  While  mystical  union 
is  called  participation  in  the  ground  of  being,  this 
relation  can  be  called  a  personal  communion  with  the  source 
of  courage.  Although  the  two  types  are  in  contrast  they  do 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  143-152 
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not  exclude  each  other,  for  they  are  united  by  the  polar 
interdependence  of  individualization  and  participation. 

The  Reformation  broke  away  from  the  semi-collectivism 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Luther fs  courage  of  confidence  was 
personal,  derived  from  a  person-to-person  encounter  with 
God.  Neither  popes  nor  councils  had  been  able  to  give  him 
this  confidence.  Consequently,  he  had  to  discard  them  just 
because  they  relied  on  a  doctrine  which  stifled  the  courage 
of  confidence.  Their  system  offered  many  assurances  but  no 
certainty,  many  supports  for  the  courage  of  confidence  but 
no  unquestionable  foundation.  The  collective  offered 
different  ways  of  resisting  anxiety  but  no  way  in  which  the 
person  could  take  his  anxiety  upon  himself.  He  was  never 
absolutely  certain;  he  never  could  affirm  his  being  with 
unconditional  confidence.  This  was  the  case  because  there 
was  always  mediation  by  the  Church,  preventing  him  from 
encountering  the  unconditional  directly  with  his  total  being, 
in  an  immediate  personal  relation. 

When  the  Reformation  removed  the  mediation  and  opened 
up  a  direct,  total  and  personal  approach  to  God,  a  new 
non-mystical  courage  to  be  was  possible.  In  the  courage  of 
the  Reformers  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself  is  both  affirmed 
and  transcended.  In  comparison  with  the  mystical  form  of 
courageous  self-affirmation  the  Protestant  courage  of 
confidence  affirms  the  individual  self  as  an  individual 
self  in  its  encounter  with  God  as  person.  This  radically 
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distinguishes  the  personalism  of  the  Reformation  from  all 
the  later  forms  of  individualism  and  Existentialism.  The 
courage  of  the  Reformers  is  not  the  courage  to  be 

oneself - as  it  is  not  the  courage  to  be  as  a  part.  It 

transcends  and  unites  both  of  them.  For  the  courage  of 
confidence  is  not  rooted  in  confidence  about  oneself.  The 
Reformation  asserts  the  opposite:  one  can  become  confident 
about  one’s  existence  only  after  ceasing  to  base  one’s 
confidence  on  oneself.  The  courage  of  confidence  is  based 
solely  on  God,  who  is  experienced  in  a  unique  and  personal 
encounter.  Since  the  courage  of  the  Reformation  transcends 
both  the  courage  to  be  as  a  part  and  the  courage  to  be  as 
oneself,  it  is  threatened  neither  by  the  loss  of  oneself 
nor  by  the  loss  of  one’s  world. ^ 

GUILT  AND  THE  COURAGE  TO  ACCEPT  ACCEPTANCE 

At  the  very  core  of  the  Protestant  courage  of  confidence 
stands  the  courage  to  accept  acceptance  in  spite  of  the 
consciousness  of  guilt.  And  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and 
condemnation  was  the  main  form  of  anxiety  in  the  Reformation 
period.  The  ability  to  meet  this  anxiety  with  the  courage 
of  confidence  has  its  roots  in  the  personal,  total  and 
immediate  certainty  of  divine  forgiveness.  There  is  belief 
in  forgiveness  in  all  forms  of  man’s  courage  to  be,  even  in 
neo-collectivism.  But  there  is  no  interpretation  of  human 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  152-155. 
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existence  in  which  it  is  so  predominant  as  in  genuine 
Protestantism.  In  Luther fs  formula  tThe  who  is  unacceptable 
is  accepted"  the  victory  over  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and 
condemnation  is  clearly  expressed.  In  this  light  the 
courage  to  be  is  the  courage  to  accept  oneself  as  accepted 
in  spite  of  being  unacceptable. 

Of  real  importance  is  the  fact  that  this  self-affirmation 
is  not  dependent  on  the  wisdom  nor  the  goodness  nor  the 
piety  of  the  individual.  Those  persons  are  entitled  to  the 
courage  to  accept  acceptance  who  are  lacking  in  all  these 
qualities  and  are  aware  of  being  unacceptable.  But  this 
does  not  mean  merely  acceptance  by  oneself  as  oneself.  It 
is  not  the  Existentialist  courage  to  be  as  oneself.  It  is 
the  paradoxical  act  in  which  one  is  accepted  by  that  which 
infinitely  transcends  oneTs  individual  self.  It  is  in  the 
experience  of  the  Reformers  the  acceptance  of  the  unacceptable 
sinner  into  judging  and  transforming  communion  with  God. 

The  courage  to  be  in  this  respect  is  the  courage  to 
accept  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  not  as  an  abstract  assertion 
but  as  the  fundamental  experience  in  the  encounter  with  God. 
Self-affirmation  in  spite  of  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and 
condemnation  presupposes  participation  in  something  which 
transcends  the  self.  In  the  psychoanalytic  situation,  for 
example,  the  patient  participates  in  the  healing  power  of 
the  helper  by  whom  he  is  accepted  although  he  feels  himself 
unacceptable.  The  psychotherapist,  in  this  relationship, 
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does  not  stand  for  himself  as  an  individual  but  represents 
the  objective  power  of  acceptance  and  self-affirmation.  Of 
course,  this  objective  power  must  be  embodied  in  a  person 
who  can  realize  guilt,  who  can  judge,  and  who  can  accept 
in  spite  of  the  judgment.  Acceptance  by  something  which  is 
less  than  personal  could  never  overcome  personal  self¬ 
rejection.  No  self -acceptance  is  possible  if  one  is  not 
accepted  in  a  person-to-person  relation.  But  even  if  one 
is  personally  accepted,  it  needs  a  self -transcending  courage 
to  accept  this  acceptance,  it  needs  the  courage  of  confidence. 
For  being  accepted  does  not  mean  that  guilt  is  denied.  The 
psychotherapist  who  attempts  to  convince  his  patient  that 
he  is  not  really  guilty  does  him  real  harm.  He  prevents 
him  from  taking  his  guilt  into  his  self-affirmation.  He 
may  help  his  patient  to  transform  displaced,  neurotic 
guilt  feelings  into  genuine  ones,  but  he  cannot  tell  him 
that  there  is  no  guilt  at  all  in  him.  He  merely  accepts 
the  patient  into  his  communion  without  condemning  anything 
and  without  covering  up  anything. 

It  is  at  this  point  where  the  religious  "acceptance 
as  being  accepted"  transcends  medical  healing.  Religion 
asks  for  the  ultimate  source  of  the  power  which  heals  by 
accepting  the  unacceptable,  it  asks  for  God.  The  acceptance 
by  God,  His  forgiving  or  justifying  act,  is  the  only  and 
ultimate  source  of  a  courage  to  be  which  is  able  to  take  the 
anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation  into  itself.  Anything  less 
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than  the  power  of  being-itself ,  one’s  own  or  anybody  elseTs 
finite  power  of  being,  cannot  overcome  the  radical, 
infinite  threat  of  non-being  which  is  experienced  in  the 
despair  of  self-condemnation.  This  is  why  the  courage  of 
confidence  emphasizes  exclusive  trust  in  God  and  rejects 
any  other  foundation  for  courage  to  be,  not  only  as 
insufficient  but  as  causing  one  to  sink  deeper  into  guilt 
and  anxiety.  The  immense  liberation  brought  to  the  people 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  result  of  the  Reformers1 
message  that  the  courage  of  confidence  is  conditioned  not 
by  anything  finite  but  solely  by  that  which  is  unconditional 
itself  and  which  the  individual  experiences  as  unconditional 
in  a  person-to-person  encounter. ^ 

FATE  AND  THE  COURAGE  TO  ACCEPT  ACCEPTANCE 

But  the  anxiety  of  the  Reformation  period  was  not 
restricted  to  the  anxiety  of  guilt;  the  anxiety  of  death 
and  fate  was  also  operative.  Luther  experienced  the 
connection  between  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  the  anxiety  of 
fate.  It  is  the  uneasy  conscience  which  produces 
innumerable  irrational  fears  in  daily  life.  Therefore, 
conquest  of  the  anxiety  of  guilt  is  also  conquest  of  the 
anxiety  of  fate.  The  courage  of  confidence  takes  the 
anxiety  of  fate  as  well  as  the  anxiety  of  guilt  into  itself. 
This  is  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  doctrine  or  providence. 
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Providence  is  not  a  theory  about  some  activities  of  God; 
it  is  the  religious  symbol  of  the  courage  of  confidence 
with  respect  to  fate  and  death. 

Like  Paul ,  Luther  was  well  aware  of  the  connection  of 
the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  the  anxiety  of  death.  And  his 
view  of  death  differs  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  In  Stoicism 
and  neo-Stoicism  the  essential  self  is  not  threatened  by 
death,  because  it  belongs  to  being-itself  and  transcends 
non-being.  Socrates,  who  in  the  power  of  his  essential 
self  conquered  the  anxiety  of  death,  has  become  the  symbol 
for  the  courage  to  take  death  upon  oneself.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  of  Plato Ts  so-called  doctrine  of  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

The  popular  belief  in  immortality  which  in  the  Western 
world  has  largely  replaced  the  Christian  symbol  of 
resurrection  is  a  mixture  of  courage  and  escape.  It  tries 
to  maintain  oneTs  self-affirmation  even  in  the  face  of 
one’  s  having  to  die.  But  it  does  this  by  prolonging  one’s 
having  to  die  infinitely,  so  that  the  actual  death  never 
will  occur.  This,  of  course,  is  an  illusion  and  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  It  makes  endless  what,  by  definition, 
must  come  to  an  end.  The  ’’immortality  of  the  soul”  is  a 
poor  symbol  for  the  courage  to  be  in  the  face  of  one’s 
having  to  die. 

The  courage  of  Socrates  is  based  not  on  a  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  but  on  the  affirmation  of  himself 
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in  his  essential,  indestructible  being.  He  knows  that  he 
belongs  to  two  orders  of  reality  and  that  the  one  order 
transcends  time.  This  is  the  one  presupposition  in  the 
Socratic  courage  to  take  death  upon  oneself,  namely,  the 
ability  of  every  individual  to  participate  in  both  orders, 
the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  Christianity  does  not  accept 
this  presupposition.  According  to  Christianity  we  are 
estranged  from  our  essential  being.  We  are  not  free  to 
realize  our  essential  being,  we  are  bound  to  contradict  it. 
Therefore  death  can  be  accepted  only  through  a  state  of 
confidence  in  which  death  has  ceased  to  be  the  "wages  of 
sin".  This,  however,  is  the  state  of  being  accepted  in 
spite  of  being  unacceptable.  Here  is  the  point  at  which 
the  ancient  world  was  transformed  by  Christianity  and  in 
which  Luther Ts  courage  to  face  death  was  rooted.  It  is  the 
being  accepted  into  communion  with  God  that  underlies  this 
courage,  not  a  questionable  theory  of  immortality. 

The  encounter  with  God  for  Luther  is  not  merely  the 
basis  for  the  courage  to  take  upon  oneself  sin  and 
condemnation,  it  is  also  the  basis  for  taking  upon  oneself 
fate  and  death.  For,  encountering  God  means  encountering 
transcendent  security  and  transcendent  eternity.  He  who 
participates  in  God  participates  in  eternity.  But  in  order 
to  participate  in  Him  it  is  necessary  to  be  accepted  by  Him, 
and  necessary  to  accept  His  acceptance. 

Luther  had  experiences  which  he  describes  as  attacks  of 
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utter  despair,  the  frightful  threat  of  a  complete 
meaninglessness.  Everything  broke  down  in  the  extreme 
moments  of  despair;  nothing  was  left  of  the  courage  to  be. 
Luther  in  these  moments,  and  in  the  descriptions  he  gives 
of  them,  Anticipated  the  descriptions  of  them  by  modern 
Existentialism.  But  for  Luther  this  was  not  the  final  word. 
The  final  word  was  the  first  commandment,  the  statement  that 
God  is  God.  It  reminded  him  of  the  unconditional  element  in 
human  experience  of  which  one  can  be  aware  even  in  the  abyss 
of  meaninglessness.  And  this  awareness  saved  him.l 

ABSOLUTE  FAITH  AND  THE  COURAGE  TO  BE 

The  preceding  analysis  leads  to  a  final  question:  Can 

the  two  types  of  the  courage  to  accept  acceptance - the  one 

based  on  a  personal  encounter  with  God,  the  other  based  on 

a  mystical  union  with  God - be  united  in  view  of  the 

prevalence  of  the  anxiety  of  doubt  and  meaninglessness  in 
our  own  period? 

The  concept  of  faith  has  gradually  lost  its  genuine 
meaning  and  has  received  the  connotation  of  "belief  in 
something  unbelievable".  But  there  is  a  more  important 
reason  why  the  concept  of  faith  has  not  been  used  in  this 
description  of  the  courage  to  be:  neither  mystical  union 
nor  personal  encounter  really  fulfils  the  idea  of  faith. 

Faith  is  not  a  theoretical  affirmation  of  something  uncertain, 
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it  is  the  existential  acceptance  of  something  transcending 
ordinary  experience.  Faith  is  not  an  opinion  but  a  state. 

It  is  the  state  of  being  grasped  by  the  power  of  being  which 
transcends  everything  that  is  and  in  which  everything  that  is 
participates.  He  who  is  grasped  by  this  power  is  able  to 
affirm  himself  because  he  knows  that  he  is  affirmed  by  the 
power  of  being-itself .  At  this  point  mystical  experience 
and  personal  encounter  are  identical.  In  both  of  them 
faith  is  the  basis  of  the  courage  to  be. 

This  is  of  utmost  importance  for  a  period  in  which,  as 
in  the  present  one,  the  anxiety  of  doubt  and  meaninglessness 
is  dominant.  One  is  afraid  of  having  lost  or  having  to  lose 
the  meaning  of  one's  existence.  The  expression  of  this 
situation  is  the  Existentialism  of  today. 

Which  courage,  then,  is  able  to  take  non-being  into 
itself  in  the  form  of  doubt  and  meaninglessness?  This  is 
the  most  important  and  most  disturbing  question  in  the  quest 
for  the  courage  to  be.  For  the  anxiety  of  meaninglessness 
undermines  what  is  still  unshaken  in  the  anxiety  of  fate  and 
death  and  guilt  and  condemnation.  In  the  anxiety  of  guilt 
and  condemnation  doubt  has  not  yet  undermined  the  certainty 
of  an  ultimate  responsibility.  Man  is  threatened  but  he  is 
not  destroyed.  If,  however,  doubt  and  meaninglessness 
prevail,  one  experiences  an  abyss  in  which  the  meaning  of 
life  and  the  truth  of  ultimate  responsibility  disappear. 

Is  there,  then,  a  courage  which  can  conquer  the  anxiety 
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of  meaninglessness  and  doubt?  Can  the  faith  which  accepts 
acceptance  resist  the  power  of  non-being  in  its  most  radical 
forms?  Can  faith  resist  meaninglessness?  Is  there  a  kind 
of  faith  which  can  exist  together  with  doubt  and  meaning¬ 
lessness?  These  questions  lead  to  the  final  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  anxiety  and  the  most  relevant  to  our  time.  How 
is  the  courage  to  be  possible  if  all  the  ways  to  create  it 
are  barred  by  the  experience  of  their  ultimate  insufficiency? 
If  life  is  as  meaningless  as  death,  if  guilt  is  as 
questionable  as  perfection,  if  being  is  no  more  meaningful 
than  non-being,  on  what  can  one  base  the  courage  to  be? 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  Existentialists  to  answer 
these  questions  by  a  leap  from  doubt  to  dogmatic  certitude, 
from  meaninglessness  to  a  set  of  symbols  in  which  the 
meaning  of  a  special  ecclesiastical  or  political  group  is 
embodied.  Whether  this  leap  can  be  interpreted  as  the 
expression  of  a  desire  for  safety,  or  as  a  feeling  that  the 
Christian  message  is  the  answer  to  the  questions  raised  by 
an  analysis  of  human  existence,  or  as  a  genuine  conversion, 
in  any  case  it  is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  radical 
doubt.  It  gives  the  courage  to  be  to  those  who  are  converted 
but  it  does  not  answer  the  question  as  to  how  such  a  courage 
is  possible  in  itself.  The  answer  must  accept,  as  its 
precondition,  the  state  of  meaninglessness.  It  is  not  an 
answer  if  it  demands  the  removal  of  this  state;  for  that  is 
just  what  cannot  be  done.  The  person  who  is  in  the  grip  of 
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meaninglessness  and  doubt  asks  for  the  ultimate  foundation 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  tfcourage  of  despair”.  There  is 
only  one  possible  answer,  if  one  does  not  try  to  escape  the 
question:  namely,  that  the  acceptance  of  despair  is  in 
itself  faith  and  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  courage  to  be. 

In  this  situation  the  meaning  of  life  is  reduced  to  despair 
about  the  meaning  of  life.  But  as  long  as  this  despair  is 
an  act  of  life  it  is  positive  in  its  negativity. 

The  faith  which  makes  the  courage  of  despair  possible 
is  the  acceptance  of  the  power  of  being,  even  in  the  grip 
of  non-being.  The  act  of  accepting  meaninglessness  is  in 
itself  a  meaningful  act.  It  is  an  act  of  faith.  The  faith 
which  creates  the  courage  to  take  doubt  and  meaninglessness 
into  itself  has  no  special  content.  It  is  simply  faith, 
undirected,  absolute.  It  is  undefinable,  since  everything 
defined  is  dissolved  by  doubt  and  meaninglessness.  Never¬ 
theless,  even  absolute  faith  is  not  an  eruption  of  subjective 
emotions  or  a  mood  without  objective  foundation. 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  absolute  faith  reveals 
the  following  elements  in  it.  The  first  is  the  experience 
of  the  power  of  being  which  is  present  even  in  face  of  the 
most  radical  manifestation  of  non-being.  The  vitality  that 
can  stand  the  abyss  of  meaninglessness  is  aware  of  a  hidden 
meaning  within  the  destruction  of  meaning.  The  second 
element  in  absolute  faith  is  the  dependence  of  the  experience 
of  non-being  on  the  experience  of  being,  and  the  dependence 
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of  the  experience  of  meaninglessness  on  the  experience  of 
meaning.  Even  in  the  state  of  despair  man  has  enough  being 
to  make  despair  possible.  There  is  a  third  element  in 
absolute  faith,  the  acceptance  of  being  accepted.  Of 
course,  in  the  state  of  despair  there  is  nobody  and  nothing 
that  accepts.  But  there  is  the  power  of  acceptance  itself 
which  is  experienced.  Meaninglessness,  as  long  as  it  is 
experienced,  includes  an  experience  of  the  "power  of 
acceptance",  to  accept  this  power  of  acceptance  consciously 
is  the  religious  answer  of  absolute  faith,  of  a  faith  which 
has  been  deprived  by  doubt  of  any  concrete  content,  which 
nevertheless  is  faith  and  the  source  of  the  most  paradoxical 
manifestation  of  the  courage  to  be. 

This  faith  transcends  both  the  mystical  experience  and 
the  divine-human  encounter.  The  mystical  experience  seems 
to  be  nearer  to  absolute  faith  but  it  is  not.  Absolute 
faith  includes  an  element  of  scepticism  which  cannot  be 
found  in  the  mystical  experience.  Of  course,  mysticism 
also  transcends  all  specific  contents,  but  not  because  it 
doubts  them  or  has  found  them  to  be  meaningless;  rather 
it  sees  them  to  be  preliminary.  Mysticism  uses  the  specific 
contents  as  grades,  stepping  on  them  after  having  used  them. 
The  experience  of  meaninglessness,  however,  denies  them 
without  having  used  them.  The  experience  of  meaninglessness 
is  more  radical  than  mysticism.  Therefore  it  transcends 
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Absolute  faith  also  transcends  the  divine-human 
encounter.  In  this  encounter  the  subject-object  scheme 
is  valid:  a  definite  subject,  man,  meets  a  definite  object, 
God,  Or  the  reverse  can  be  stated,  God  meets  man.  But  in 
both  cases  the  attack  of  doubt  undercuts  the  subject-object 
structure.  It  is  important  that  we  should  be  aware  of  a 
situation  in  which  the  divine-human  encounter  is  prevented 
by  radical  doubt  and  nothing  is  left  but  absolute  faith. 

The  courage  to  be  in  its  radical  form  is  a  key  to  an  idea 
of  God  which  transcends  both  mysticism  and  the  person-to- 
person  encounter. 1 

NON-BEING  OPENING  UP  BEING 

The  courage  to  be  in  all  its  forms  has  revelatory 
character.  It  shows  the  nature  of  being;  it  shows  that 
the  self-affirmation  of  being  is  an  affirmation  that 
overcomes  negation.  The  self-affirmation  of  being  without 
non-being  would  not  even  be  self-affirmation  but  an 
immovable  self-identity.  Nothing  would  be  manifest,  nothing 
expressed,  nothing  revealed.  But  non-being  drives  being 
out  of  its  seclusion,  it  forces  it  to  affirm  itself 
dynamically.  Philosophy  has  dealt  with  the  dynamic 
self-affirmation  of  being-itself ,  most  notably  in  neo¬ 
platonism,  Hegel,  and  the  philosophers  of  life  and  process. 
Theology  has  done  the  same  whenever  it  took  the  idea  of  the 
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living  God  seriously,  most  obviously  in  the  trinitarian 
symbolization  of  the  inner  life  of  God. 

But  where  there  is  non-being  there  is  finitude  and 
anxiety.  If  it  is  true  that  non-being  belongs  to 
being-itself ,  it  is  also  true  that  finitude  and  anxiety 
belong  to  being-itself.  Wherever  philosophers  or 
theologians  have  spoken  of  the  divine  blessedness  they 
have  implicitly  spoken  of  the  anxiety  of  finitude  which 
is  eternally  taken  into  the  blessedness  of  the  divine 
infinity.  The  infinite  embraces  itself  and  the  finite, 
blessedness  comprises  itself  and  the  anxiety  of  which  it  is 
the  conquest.  All  this  is  implied  if  one  says  that  being 
includes  non-being  and  that  through  non-being  it  reveals 
itself. 

The  divine  self-affirmation  is  the  power  that  makes 
the  self-affirmation  of  the  finite  being,  the  courage  to  be, 
possible.  Only  because  being-itself  has  the  character  of 
self-affirmation  in  spite  of  non-being  is  courage  possible. 
Courage  participates  in  the  self-affirmation  of  being-itself 
it  participates  in  the  power  of  being  which  prevails  against 
non-being.  He  who  receives  this  power  in  an  act  of  mystical 
or  personal  or  absolute  faith  is  aware  of  the  source  of  his 
courage  to  be. 

Man  is  not  necessarily  aware  of  this  source.  But  it 
works  in  him  as  long  as  he  maintains  the  courage  to  take 
his  anxiety  upon  himself.  Every  act  of  courage  is  a 
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manifestation  of  the  ground  of  being,  however  questionable 
the  content  of  the  act  may  be.  The  content  may  hide  or 
distort  true  being,  the  courage  in  it  reveals  true  being. 

Not  arguments  but  the  courage  to  be  reveals  the  true  nature 
of  being-itself.  By  affirming  his  being  man  participates 
in  the  self-affirmation  of  being-itself.  There  are  no  valid 
arguments  for  the  "existence"  of  God,  but  there  are  acts  of 
courage  in  which  man  affirms  the  power  of  being,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not.1 

THEISM  TRANSCENDED 

The  courage  to  take  meaninglessness  into  itself 
presupposes  a  relation  to  the  ground  of  being  which  has 
been  termed  "absolute  faith".  Absolute  faith  does  not  have 
a  special  content,  although  it  is  not  without  content.  The 
content  of  absolute  faith  is  the  "God  above  God".  Absolute 
faith  and  its  consequence,  the  courage  that  takes  the 
radical  doubt  about  God  into  itself,  transcends  the  theistic 
idea  of  God. 

The  term  theism  can  mean  the  unspecified  affirmation 
of  God.  Theism  in  this  sense  does  not  say  what  it  means  if 
it  uses  the  name  of  God.  Because  of  the  tradition  and 
psychological  connotations  of  the  word  God  such  an  empty 
theism  can  produce  a  reverent  mood  if  it  speaks  of  God. 
Politicians,  dictators  and  other  people  who  wish  to  use 
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rhetoric  to  make  an  impression  on  their  audience  like  to 
use  the  word  God  in  this  sense.  On  a  higher  level  people 
without  a  definite  religious  commitment  like  to  call  them¬ 
selves  theistic,  not  for  special  purposes  but  because  they 
cannot  stand  a  world  without  God,  whatever  this  God  may  be. 
On  the  highest  level  of  this  kind  of  theism  the  name  of  God 
is  used  as  a  poetic  or  practical  symbol,  expressing  a 
profound  emotional  state  of  the  highest  ethical  idea 

Theism  can  have  another  meaning  quite  different  from 
the  first  one:  it  can  be  the  name  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Tfperson-to-person  encounter".  This  usage  points  to 
those  elements  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  which 
emphasize  the  person-to-person  relationship  with  God. 

Theism  in  this  sense  stresses  the  personalistic  passages  in 
the  Bible,  the  personalistic  image  of  God,  the  idea  of  a 
divine  purpose,  the  conflict  between  holy  God  and  sinful 
man,  the  person-to-person  character  of  prayer  and  practical 
devotion.  Theism  in  this  sense  is  the  non-mystical  side  of 
biblical  religion  and  historical  Christianity. 

Theism  is  used  in  a  third  way,  a  strictly  theological 
one.  Theological  theism  is,  like  every  theology,  dependent 
on  the  religious  substance  which  it  conceptualizes.  It  is 
dependent  on  theism  in  the  first  sense  insofar  as  it  tries 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  affirming  God  in  some  way.  It 
usually  develops  the  so-called  arguments  for  the  "existence" 
of  God.  But  it  is  more  dependent  on  theism  in  the  second 
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sense  insofar  as  it  tries  to  establish  a  doctrine  of  God 
which  transforms  the  person-to-person  encounter  with  God 
into  a  doctrine  about  two  persons  who  may  or  may  not  meet 
but  who  have  a  reality  independent  of  each  other. 

Theism  in  the  first  sense  must  be  transcended  because 
it  is  irrelevant,  and  theism  in  the  second  sense  must  be 
transcended  because  it  is  one-sided.  But  theism  in  the 
third  sense  must  be  transcended  because  it  is  wrong.  It  is 
bad  theology.  This  fact  can  be  indicated  briefly.  The  God 
of  theological  theism  is  a  being  beside  others  and  as  such 
a  part  of  the  whole  reality.  He  is  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  ontological  elements  and  catagories  which  constitute 
reality.  But  every  statement  subjects  him  to  them.  He  is 
described  as  a  self  which  has  a  world,  as  a  cause  which  is 
separated  from  its  effect,  as  having  a  definite  space  and 
an  endless  time.  He  is  a  being,  not  being-itself .  As  such 
he  is  bound  up  in  the  subject-object  structure  of  reality; 
he  is  an  object  for  us  as  subjects.  He  is  also  a  subject, 
and  as  subject  he  deprives  men  of  their  subjectivity  because 
he  is  all-powerful  and  all-knowing.  This  is  the  God  Nietzsche 
said  had  to  be  killed  because  nobody  can  tolerate  being  made 
into  a  mere  object  of  absolute  knowledge  and  absolute  control. 

Theism  in  all  its  forms  is  transcended  in  the  experience 
called  t! absolute  faithn.  It  is  the  accepting  of  the 
acceptance  without  somebody  or  something  that  accepts.  It 
is  the  power  of  being-itself  that  accepts  and  gives  the  courage 
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to  be.  This  is  the  highest  point  which  the  present 
analysis  has  reached.  It  cannot  be  described  in  the  way 
the  God  of  all  forms  of  theism  can  be  described.  It  cannot 
be  described  in  mystical  terms  either.  It  transcends  both 
mysticism  and  personal  encounter,  and  also  the  courage  to 
be  as  a  part  and  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself. ^ 

THE  GOD  ABOVE  GOD  AND  THE  COURAGE  TO  BE 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  courage  to  be  is  the  TTGod 
above  GodTT;  this  results  from  the  necessity  to  transcend 
theism.  The  anxiety  of  doubt  and  meaninglessness  can  be 
taken  into  the  courage  to  be  only  when  the  God  of  theism  is 
transcended.  The  God  above  God  is  the  object  of  mystical 
yearning,  but  mysticism  also  must  be  transcended  in  order 
to  reach  Him.  Mysticism  has  no  real  concern  with  the 
concrete  or  with  the  doubt  regarding  the  concrete.  "It 
plunges  directly  into  the  ground  of  being  and  meaning,  and 
leaves  the  concrete,  the  world  of  finite  values  and  meanings, 
behind."  Consequently  it  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
meaninglessness.  This  means  that  Eastern  mysticism  does 
not  provide  a  solution  for  the  problems  of  Western 
Existentialism,  although  many  people  turn  in  that  direction 
for  a  solution 

The  God  above  the  God  of  theism  is  present,  although 
hidden,  in  every  divine-human  encounter.  Both  biblical  faith 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  172-176 
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and  Protestant  theology  are  aware  of  the  paradoxical  nature 
of  this  encounter.  They  are  aware  that  in  the  divine-human 
encounter  God  is  neither  object  nor  subject  and  is  therefore 
above  the  scheme  into  which  theism  tries  to  force  Him.  They 
are  aware  that  the  personal  nature  of  God  is  balanced  by  a 
trans-personal  presence  of  the  divine.  They  are  aware  of 
the  paradoxical  character  of  every  prayer,  of  speaking  to 
somebody  to  whom  one  cannot  speak  because  He  is  not  "somebody", 
of  asking  somebody  of  whom  one  cannot  ask  anything  because 
He  gives  or  does  not  give  before  He  is  asked,  of  saying 
"thou"  to  somebody  who  is  nearer  to  the  "I"  than  the  "I"  is 
to  itself.  Each  one  of  these  paradoxes  pushes  the  religious 
consciousness  toward  a  God  above  the  God  of  theism. 

The  courage  to  be  which  is  based  upon  the  experience 
of  the  God  above  the  God  of  theism  unites  and  transcends 
the  courage  to  be  as  a  part  and  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself. 
It  avoids  both  the  loss  of  oneself  in  the  act  of  participating 
and  the  loss  of  oneTs  world  through  individualization.  The 
acceptance  of  the  God  above  the  God  of  theism  makes  us  a 
part  of  that  which  is  not  merely  another  part  but,  rather, 
that  which  is  the  ground  or  basis  of  the  whole.  If  the 
self  participates  in  the  power  of  being-itself  it  receives 
itself  back.  This  is  the  case  because  the  power  of  being 
acts  through  the  power  of  the  individual  selves;  it  does  not 
swallow  them  as  every  limited  whole,  every  collectivism,  and 
every  conformism  swallows  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
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the  Church,  which  symbolizes  the  power  of  being-itself  or 
the  God  who  is  above  the  God  of  the  religions,  claims  to 
be  the  mediator  of  the  courage  to  be.  A  church  which  bases 
its  authority  on  the  God  of  theism  is  not  able  to  make  such 
a  claim.  It  inevitably  develops  into  a  collectivist  or 
semi-collectivist  system  itself. 

But  a  church  which  reaches  upward  to  the  God  above  the 
God  of  theism  without  sacrificing  its  concrete  symbols  can 
mediate  a  courage  which  takes  doubt  and  meaninglessness 
into  itself.  "It  is  the  Church  under  the  Cross  which  alone 
can  do  this,  the  Church  which  preaches  the  Crucified  who 
cried  to  God  who  remained  his  God  after  the  God  of  confidence 
had  left  him  in  the  darkness  of  doubt  and  meaninglessness. 

To  exist  as  a  part  of  such  a  church  is  to  receive  a  courage 
to  be  in  which  one  does  not  lose  one’s  self  and  in  which 
one’s  world  is  not  lost. 

Absolute  faith,  or  the  state  of  being  grasped  by  the  God 
above  the  God  of  theism,  is  not  a  state  which  occurs  beside 
other  states  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  something  definite  and 
concrete,  an  event  which  can  be  isolated  and  described.  It 
is  always  a  movement  in,  with,  and  under  other  states  of 
mind.  It  is  not  a  place  in  which  one  can  live,  it  is 
without  the  safety  of  words  and  concepts,  it  is  without  a 
name,  a  church,  a  cult,  a  theology.  But  it  is  moving  in  the 
depth  of  all  of  these.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  power  of  being 


1  Ibid. ,  p.  173. 
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in  which  they  participate  and  of  which  they  are  fragmentary 
expressions . 

One  can  become  aware  of  absolute  faith  in  the  anxiety 
of  fate  and  death  when  the  traditional  symbols,  which  make 
it  possible  for  men  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  fate  and  the 
horror  of  death,  have  lost  their  power.  When  TtprovidencetT 
has  become  merely  a  superstition  and  !,immortalityT?  only  the 
product  of  the  imagination,  that  which  was  the  power  in  these 
■  two  symbols  can  still  be  present  and  create  the  courage  to  be 
in  spite  of  the  experience  of  a  chaotic  world  and  a  finite 
existence.  Stoic  courage  returns,  not  in  the  form  of  faith 
in  universal  reason,  but  in  the  form  of  absolute  faith  which 
can  say  "Yes"  to  being  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nothing 
concrete  can  be  seen  which  can  conquer  the  non-being  in 
fate  and  death. 

One  can  also  become  aware  of  the  God  above  the  God  of 
theism  in  the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation,  when  those 
traditional  symbols  which  make  it  possible  for  men  to  endure 
the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation  have  lost  their  power. 
When  "divine  judgment"  is  interpreted  as  a  psychological 
complex  and  "forgiveness"  is  seen  as  a  remnant  of  the 
"father-image",  the  power  that  once  was  in  these  two  symbols 
can  still  be  present  and  create  the  courage  to  be  in  spite  of 
the  experience  of  a  tremendous  gap  between  what  we  are  and 
what  we  ought  to  be.  The  Lutheran  courage  returns,  though 
not  based  on  faith  in  a  judging  and  forgiving  God.  It 
returns  as  absolute  faith  which  says  "Yes"  in  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  there  is  no  special  power  that  conquers  guilt. 
This  analysis  leads  to  the  final  and  basic  affirmation  that 
the  courage  to  be  is  rooted  in  the  God  who  appears  when  God 
has  disappeared  in  the  anxiety  of  doubt. 1 


1  Ibid. .  pp.  176-130. 


PART  II.  ROLLO  MAY'S  CONCEPT  OF  ANXIETY 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  MEANING  OF  ANXIETY 

THE  NATURE  OF  ANXIETY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  FEAR 

There  is  considerable  agreement  among  students  of 
anxiety  that  anxiety  is  a  TTdiffuseTT  apprehension.  The 
central  difference  between  fear  and  anxiety  is  the  fear 
is  a  reaction  to  a  specific  danger  while  anxiety  is 
unspecific,  "vague",  or  "objectless".  The  special 
characteristics  of  anxiety  are  the  feelings  of  uncertainty 
and  helplessness  in  the  face  of  the  danger.  The  nature  of 
anxiety  is  understood  best  when  one  attempts  to  find  what 
is  threatened  in  the  experience  which  produces  anxiety.  It 
is  discovered  that  the  threat  is  to  something  in  the  "core" 
or  "essence"  of  the  personality.  "Anxiety  is  the 
apprehension  cued  off  by  a  threat  to  some  value  which  the 
individual  holds  essential  to  his  existence  as  a  personality. 
The  threat  may  be  to  the  physical  or  psychological  life 
(that  is,  death  or  loss  of  freedom),  or  it  may  be  to  some 
other  value  which  the  individual  identifies  with  his 
existence  (for  example,  patriotism,  the  love  of  another 
person,  "success"). 

1  Rollo  May,  The  Meaning  of  Anxiety,  (New  York,  The 
Ronald  Press,  1950)  p.  191. 
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The  terms  "diffuse"  and  "vague"  do  not  mean  that  anxiety 
is  less  intense  in  its  painfulness  than  other  affects. 1 
In  fact,  anxiety  is  frequently  more  painful  than  fear.  Nor 
do  these  terms  refer  merely  to  the  generalized,  "over-all" 
psychophysical  quality  of  anxiety.  Other  emotions,  like 
fear,  anger,  hostility,  also  permeate  the  whole  organism. 
Rather,  the  diffuse  and  undifferentiated  quality  of  anxiety 
refers  to  the  level  in  the  personality  on  which  the  threat 
is  felt.  A  person  experiences  various  fears  on  the  basis 
of  a  security  pattern  he  has  developed;  but  in  anxiety  it 
is  this  security  pattern  itself  which  is  threatened. 

Although  a  fear  may  be  very  uncomfortable,  it  is  experienced 
as  a  threat  of  something  real  and  concrete,  to  which  an 

adjustment  can  be  made - at  least  in  theory.  The  relation 

of  the  person  to  a  given  object  is  what  is  important,  and 
if  that  object  can  be  removed,  either  by  reassurance  or 
appropriate  flight,  the  apprehension  disappears.  But  since 
anxiety  attacks  the  core  or  essence  of  the  personality,  the 
individual  cannot  objectify  or  "stand  outside"  the  threat, 
and  therefore  is  unable  to  take  steps  to  meet  it.  He  feels 
caught,  even  overwhelmed;  he  is  afraid  but  uncertain  of  what 
it  is  he  fears.  It  is  as  if  anxiety  "attacks  from  the  rear", 
or  from  all  sides  at  once.  The  result  is  that  the  individual 


1  A  Psychiatric  Glossary,  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
American  Psychiatric  Association  (Washington,  1957),  p.  1. 
"Affect:  A  person1 s  emotional  feeling  tone.  Affect  and 
emotion  are  commonly  used  interchangeably." 
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is  proportionately  less  able  to  see  himself  in  relation  to 
stimuli  and  hence  less  able  to  make  adequate  evaluation  of 
the  stimuli.  In  various  languages  the  usual  expressions, 
accurately  enough,  are  "One  has  fear"  but  "One  jls  anxious". 
Thus  in  severe  clinical  cases  anxiety  is  often  experienced 
as  a  "dissolution  of  the  self".  It  may  be  said,  then,  that 
the  objectless  character  of  anxiety  arises  from  the  fact 
that  "the  security  base  itself  of  the  individual  is 
threatened,  and  since  it  is  in  terms  of  this  security  base 
that  the  individual  has  been  able  to  experience  himself  as 
a  self  in  relation  to  objects,  the  distinction  between 
subject  and  object  also  breaks  down."l 

THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  NORMAL  AND  NEUROTIC  ANXIETY 

Normal  anxiety  is,  like  any  anxiety,  a  reaction  to 
threats  to  values  the  individual  holds  essential  to  his 
existence  as  a  personality;  but  normal  anxiety  is  that 
reaction  which  (1)  is  not  disproportionate  to  the  objective 
threat,  (2)  does  not  involve  repression  or  other  mechanisms 
of  psychic  conflict,  and  (3)  does  not  require  neurotic 
defense  mechanisms  for  its  management,  but  can  be  confronted 
constructively  on  the  level  of  conscious  awareness  or  can 
be  relieved  if  the  objective  situation  is  altered.  The 
undifferentiated  and  diffuse  reactions  of  the  very  young 
infant  to  threats - such  as  falling  or  not  being  fed - fall 


1  Rollo  May,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  193. 
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in  the  category  of  normal  anxiety,  since  they  occur  before 
the  infant  is  mature  enough  for  the  psychic  processes  of 
repression  and  conflict  involved  in  neurotic  anxiety  and 
since,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  threats  may  be  experienced 
by  the  infant  in  its  state  of  relative  helplessness  as 
objectively  real  dangers  to  its  existence. 

One  common  form  of  normal  anxiety  is  that  caused  by 

manfs  contingency - that  is,  manTs  vulnerability  to  the 

powers  of  Nature,  sickness,  and  to  eventual  death.  This 
form,  called  Urganst  or  Angst  der  Kreatur  in  German 
philosophical  thought,  is  referred  to  by  present-day  students 
of  anxiety  such  as  Mowrer  and  the  late  Karen  Homey.  This 
kind  of  anxiety  is  distinguished  from  neurotic  anxiety  in 
that  Urganst  does  not  suggest  that  Nature  is  hostile. 
Furthermore,  Urganst  does  not  lead  to  neurotic  anxiety  defense 
mechanisms,  except  as  human  contingency  becomes  the  symbol 
or  focus  for  other  conflicts  and  problems  within  the 
individual. 

From  the  practical  viewpoint  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  normal  from  the  neurotic  elements  in 
anxiety  connected  with  death,  for  example,  or  with  other 
aspects  of  the  contingency  of  the  human  situation.  In  most 
people  the  two  kinds  of  anxiety  are  intermingled.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  as  a  practical  measure  in  clinical  work,  it  may  be  that, 
whenever  concern  about  death  arises ,  it  is  best  to  work 
first  on  the  assumption  that  neurotic  elements  may  be  present 
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and  to  endeavor  to  uncover  them.  But  professional  interest 
in  the  neurotic  elements  of  such  anxiety  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  death  can  be  admitted  and 
confronted  as  an  objective  fact.  The  normal  anxiety 
associated  with  death  does  not  at  all  imply  depression  or 
melancholy.  Like  any  normal  anxiety  it  can  be  used 
constructively.  The  realization  that  we  shall  be  eventually 
separated  from  our  fellows  can  be,  as  Erich  Fromm  has 
suggested,  a  motivation  for  achieving  closer  bonds  to  other 
human  beings  now.  And  the  normal  anxiety  arising  from  the 
realization  that  our  activity  and  creativity  will  eventually 
be  cut  off  can  be  a  strong  motivation  for  the  more 
responsible,  zestful,  and  purposeful  use  of  the  time  in  which 
we  do  live.l 

Another  common  form  of  normal  anxiety  is  that  related 
to  the  fact  that  each  individual  develops  in  a  social  matrix, 
a  world  of  other  individuals.  This  can  be  seen  most  clearly 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child.  This  growth  as 
an  individual  in  a  context  of  social  relationships  involves 
a  progressive  breaking  of  dependent  ties  with  parents,  which 
in  turn  involves  greater  or  lesser  crises  and  clashes  with 
parents.  This  source  of  anxiety  has  been  discussed  by 
Kierkegaard  and  Fromm,  and  Otto  Rank  has  emphasized  that 
normal  anxiety  occurs  in  all  experiences  of  "separation” 
throughout  the  individuals  life.  If  these  potentially 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  194-196. 
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anxiety-creating  experiences  are  met  successfully,  they  lead 
not  only  to  greater  independence  on  the  part  of  the  child 
but  to  re-establishment  of  relations  with  parents  and  other 
persons  on  new  and  more  mature  levels.  The  anxiety  in  such 
cases  should  then  be  described  as  "normal”  rather  than 
"neurotic". 

In  the  examples  of  normal  anxiety  cited  above,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  each  case  the  anxiety  is  proportionate  to 
an  objective  threat,  that  it  does  not  involve  repression 
or  intrapsychic  conflict,  and  can  be  met  by  constructive 
development  and  increasing  employment  of  the  person1 s  own 
courage  and  powers  rather  than  retreat  into  neurotic 
defense  mechanisms. 1 

Neurotic  anxiety,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  reaction  to 
threat  which  is  (1)  disproportionate  to  the  objective 
danger,  (2)  involves  repression  and  other  forms  of 
intrapsychic  conflict,  and,  as  a  corollary,  (3)  is  managed 
by  means  of  various  forms  of  retrenchment  of  activity  and 
awareness,  such  as  inhibitions,  the  development  of  symptoms, 
and  the  varied  neurotic  defense  mechanisms.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  characteristics  are  related  to  each  other; 
the  reaction  is  disproportionate  to  the  objective  danger 
because  some  intrapsychie  conflict  is  going  on.  It  should 
be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  reaction  is  never 
disproportionate  to  the  subjective  threat  to  the  individual. 


1  Ibid. ,  p.  197. 
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It  is  evident  to  any  observer,  however,  that  many 
people  are  thrown  into  anxiety  by  situations  which  are  not 
objectively  threatening.  The  individual  may  very  often 
state  himself  that  the  cause  of  his  anxiety  is  some 
relatively  minor  event,  that  his  apprehension  is  "silly”; 
but  he  still  feels  it.  Sometimes  persons  who  respond  to 
relatively  minor  threats  as  though  they  were  catastrophic 
situations  are  described  as  persons  who  "carry”  an 
"inordinate  quantity"  of  anxiety  within  themselves.  Actually 
this  is  a  misleading  description.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  describe  these  persons  as  being  unusually  vulnerable  to 
threats,  and  the  problem  is  why  they  are  so  vulnerable. 

It  was  largely  through  FreudTs  efforts  that  scientific 
attention  was  focused  on  the  inner  psychological  patterns 
and  conflicts  which  make  the  individual  unable  to  cope  with 
relatively  minor  objective  threats.  Hence,  the  problem 
of  understanding  neurotic  anxiety  is  reduced  to  the  question 
of  understanding  the  inner  psychological  patterns  which 
underlie  the  individuals  excessive  vulnerability  to  threats. 
The  thesis  of  Freud’s  early  writing  is  that  objective 
anxiety  refers  to  "real",  external  threats  and  neurotic 
anxiety  is  a  fear  of  one’s  own  instinctual  "impulse  claims". 
This  distinction  has  the  merit  of  underlining  the  subjective 
nature  of  neurotic  anxiety.  But  it  is  not  completely 
accurate,  for  an  impulse  arising  within  a  person  constitutes 
a  threat  only  if  its  expression  would  result  in  a  "real” 
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danger,  such  as  punishment  or  disapproval  by  other  persons. 
Although  Freud  modified  his  earlier  view  to  some  extent  in 
this  direction,  he  did  not  carry  through  the  implications 
of  this  insight  to  ask  the  question:  What  is  involved  in 
the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  other  persons 
to  bring  it  about  that  a  given  impulse,  if  expressed, 
should  constitute  a  threat? 

Thus  neurotic  anxiety  is  that  which  occurs  when  the 
incapacity  for  coping  adequately  with  threats  is  not 
objective  but  subjective;  that  is,  it  is  due  not  to 
objective  weakness  but  to  inner  psychological  patterns  and 
conflicts  which  prevent  the  individual  from  using  his 
powers.  These  patterns  are  believed  to  have  their  origin 
in  the  early  childhood  situation,  when  the  child  was  not 
able  objectively  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  threatening 
interpersonal  situation  and  when  at  the  same  time  he  could 
not  admit  consciously  the  source  of  the  threat  (as,  for 
example,  in  parental  rejection).  Consequently,  repression 
of  the  object  of  the  anxiety  is  a  central  feature  of 
neurotic  anxiety.  Although  the  repression  generally  begins 
in  the  child’s  relations  with  his  parents,  it  continues  in 
the  form  of  repression  of  similar  threats  as  they  occur 
throughout  life.  Repression  of  fear  of  the  threat  results 
in  the  individual’s  being  unaware  of  the  source  of  his 
apprehension.  There  is  in  neurotic  anxiety,  therefore,  a 
specific  reason  why  the  affect  is  "objectless”, 
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to  the  general  source  mentioned  earlier  of  the  objectless 
nature  of  all  anxiety. 

The  repression  or  blocking  off  of  awareness  which 
occurs  in  neurotic  anxiety  in  itself  makes  the  person  more 
vulnerable  to  threats  and  thus  increases  neurotic  anxiety. 
First  of  all,  repression  sets  up  inner  contradictions 
within  the  personality,  thus  making  for  a  shaky  psychological 
equilibrium  bound  to  be  easily  threatened  in  the  course  of 
everyday  life.  Secondly,  because  of  the  repression  the 
individual  is  less  able  to  distinguish  and  fight  against 
real  dangers  as  they  occur.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
person  who  represses  a  large  amount  of  aggression  and 
hostility,  and  who  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  passive 
attitude  towards  others.  This,  in  turn,  increases  the 
possibility  that  he  will  be  exploited  by  other  people. 

And,  finally,  repression  increases  the  person Ts  feeling 
of  helplessness  in  that  it  entails  a  surrender  of  much  of 
his  own  autonomy,  an  "inner  retrenchment”  and  cutting  off 
of  his  own  power. 1 

MATURATION  OF  THE  ORGANISM’S  CAPACITY 
FOR  ANXIETY  AND  FEAR  RESPONSES 

There  are  three  types  of  response  to  danger  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  developing  human  organism:  (1)  the  startle 
pattern,  a  pre-emotional ,  innate  reflexive  reaction; 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  19&-200 
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(2)  anxiety,  the  undifferentiated  emotional  response; 

(3)  fear,  a  differentiated  emotional  reaction.  The  startle 
pattern  can  be  obtained  very  early  in  the  infant’s  life; 
Landis  and  Hunt  found  it  in  babies  in  the  first  month  of 
life.  They  reported  very  little  anxiety  or  fear  during 
this  month,  but  as  the  baby  grew  older  an  increasing  amount 
of  secondary  behavior  of  the  anxiety-fear  type  appeared  in 
the  infant’s  responses.  Similar  studies  of  children  by 
Jersild  and  by  Gesell  show  anxiety  and  fear  appearing  only 
after  a  certain  amount  of  maturation  on  the  part  of  the 
infant.  Gesell’ s  infant  confined  to  a  pen  exhibited  no 
discomfort  at  all  in  the  early  weeks,  but  after  five  months 
of  age  he  showed  mild  apprehension,  one  indication  of  which 
was  persistent  head-turning.  Head-turning  is  actually  a 
fairly  accurate,  symbolic  picture  of  anxiety;  the  person 
does  not  know  the  source  or  direction  of  the  threat,  or  how 
to  relate  himself  to  it  spatially.  Several  months  later, 
the  same  child  in  response  to  the  same  stimulus  exhibited 
reactions  marked  by  crying,  which  Gesell  terms  ’’fear”. 

The  neurological  data  suggest  that  maturation  is  a 
development  from  the  less  differentiated  toward  the  more 
differentiated  type  of  reaction.  The  new-born  child’s 
perceptive  and  discriminative  capacities  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  permit  him  adequately  to  identify  and  localize 
dangers.  Maturing  neurologically  means  not  only  an 
increasing  capacity  to  locate  possible  threats  visually, 
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for  example,  but  it  also  means  the  increasing  ability  to 
interpret  such  stimuli.  In  this  maturing  process  there  is 
a  decreasing  dependence  upon  simple  reflexive  behavior  and 
an  increasing  amount  of  emotional  behavior,  which  in  turn 
involves  an  increasing  degree  of  discrimination  of  stimuli 
and  voluntary  control  of  response.  This  means  that  some 
neurological  maturation  is  necessary  before  the  child  can 
respond  to  threatening  stimuli  with  undifferentiated 
emotion  (anxiety),  and  greater  maturation  is  necessary 
before  the  infant  can  differentiate  between  various  stimuli, 
"objectivate”  the  danger,  and  respond  to  it  as  a  fear. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  factor  of  maturation  should 
be  taken  into  account  when  attempting  to  understand  the 
child1 s  protective  reactions.  With  this  affirmation  it  is 
possible  to  proceed  to  the  more  controversial  problem  of 
whether  anxiety  or  fear  appears  first.  There  is  quite 
general  agreement  that  the  child  may  exhibit  anxiety 
responses  in  its  very  early  days.  But  whereas  responses 
which  can  be  called  fear  are  described  in  infants  in  later 
months,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  behavior  in  the 
first  weeks  of  the  infant Ts  life  which  could  be  termed  fear. 

To  conclude,  then,  after  the  first  reflexive  protective 
reactions  there  emerge  the  diffuse,  undifferentiated  emotional 
responses  to  threat,  namely  anxiety;  and  last  to  emerge  in 
maturation  are  the  differentiated  emotional  responses  to 
specific,  localized  dangers,  namely  fears.1 


1  Ibid.  ,  pp.  201-203. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  ANXIETY  AND  FEAR 

Until  fairly  recently  the  distinction  between  fears 
and  anxiety  has  been  frequently  overlooked  in  psychological 
studies,  or  the  two  reactions  have  been  grouped  together  on 
the  assumption  that  they  have  the  same  neurophysiological 
basis.  But  this  failure  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
confuses  the  understanding  of  both  fears  and  anxiety.  The 
reactions  of  an  individual  in  times  of  fear  and  of  anxiety 
may  be  radically  different,  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
reactions  occur  on  different  psychological  levels  of  the 
personality.  This  fact  is  illustrated  clearly  in  the 
psychosomatic  studies  of  gastrointestinal  activities  in 
states  of  fear  and  anxiety.  When  Tom,  a  patient  with  a 
gastric  fistula,  was  confronted  with  a  specific  danger, 
for  example,  that  an  irate  doctor  would  discover  a  mistake 
he  had  made,  Tom’s  gastric  activity  was  suspended  and  his 
psychological  and  physiological  state  was  that  of  the 
familiar  pattern  of  mobilization  for  flight.  But  when  Tom 
was  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  as  was  the  case  after  he  had  lain 
awake  at  night  destressed  about  how  long  his  employment  at 
the  hospital  would  last,  his  neurophysiological  reactions 
were  the  exact  opposite:  gastric  activity  was  accelerated 
and  "flight”  activity  was  at  a  minimum.  The  difference  in 
these  two  reactions  may  be  described  as  follows:  in  the  fear 
Tom  knew  what  he  was  afraid  of,  and  an  appropriate  solution 
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was  possible,  namely  flight.  In  the  anxiety,  although  the 
tension  was  caused  by  an  apparently  specific  danger,  the 
threat  cued  off  in  Tom  an  internal  conflict  on  whether  he 
could  be  a  self-supporting  man  or  would  have  to  return  to 
government  relief.  Detection  by  the  doctor  in  the  instance 
of  fear  would  have  been  uncomfortable  but  not  catastrophic, 
but  the  threat  in  the  anxiety  instance  was  to  values  Tom 
held  essential  to  his  existence  as  a  self-respecting 
personality.  The  point  emphasized  here  is  not  only  that  the 
responses  in  fears  and  in  anxiety  may  differ,  but  that  fear 
and  anxiety  represent  threats  to  different  levels  in  the 
personality. 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  between  anxiety  and  fears? 
The  capacity  of  the  individual  to  respond  to  threats  to  his 
existence  and  to  his  values  is,  in  its  general  and  original 
form,  anxiety.  Later,  as  the  person  becomes  mature  enough 
neurologically  and  psychologically  to  distinguish  between 
specific  objects  of  danger,  the  protective  reactions  can 
also  become  specific.  Such  differentiated  reactions  to 
specific  dangers  are  fears.  Consequently,  anxiety  is  the 
basic,  underlying  reaction,  and  fear  is  the  expression  of 
the  same  capacity  in  its  specific,  TfobjectivatedTt  form. 
Therefore,  the  customary  procedure  of  placing  the  study  of 
anxiety  under  the  study  of  fear,  or  of  trying  to  make  anxiety 
intelligible  through  a  study  of  fear,  seems  to  be  quite 
illogical.  The  understanding  of  fears  depends  upon  the 
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understanding  of  the  prior  problem,  anxiety. 

Anxiety  is  spoken  of  as  being  "basic"  not  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  general,  original  response  to  threat, 
but  also  because  it  is  a  response  to  threat  on  the  basic 
level  of  the  personality;  that  is,  it  is  a  response  to  the 
"core"  or  "essence"  of  the  personality  rather  than  to  a 
peripheral  danger.  Fears  are  the  responses  to  threats 
before  they  get  to  this  level  of  the  personality.  By 
reacting  adequately  to  the  various  specific  dangers  which 
threaten  him,  the  individual  avoids  having  his  essential 
values  threatened,  avoids  being  threatened  at  the  "inner 
citadel"  of  his  security  system.  If,  however,  he  is  unable 
to  cope  with  dangers  in  their  concrete  forms ,  he  will  be 
threatened  on  the  deeper  level  which  has  been  called  the 
"core"  or  "essence"  of  personality.-^* 

SPECIFIC  ORIGINS  OF  NEUROTIC  ANXIETY 

The  origins  of  normal  anxiety  do  not  require  extensive 
treatment  here.  Normal  anxiety  is  an  expression  of  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  to  react  to  threats;  this  capacity 
is  innate  and  has  its  inherited  neurophysiological  mode  of 
reaction. 

The  specific  sources  of  neurotic  anxiety  require  a 
little  longer  discussion.  Freud  centers  his  attention 
chiefly  on  the  birth  trauma  and  on  the  fear  of  castration. 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  203-206. 
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In  his  early  writings  he  treats  the  birth  trauma  as  a 
literal  source  of  anxiety,  later  anxiety  being  a  "repetition" 
of  affect  which  originally  occurred  with  the  birth  trauma. 
Mowrer  points  out  that  the  "repetition  of  affect"  is  a 
dubious  concept;  a  threat  must  continue  to  be  present  or 
the  affect  would  not  be  present.  Later  Freud  tended  to 
employ  the  birth  experience  more  symbolically;  it  stood  for 
"separation  from  the  mother. "  This  is  a  little  more 
understandable ,  for  although  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
on  the  basis  of  present  data  whether  literal  severity  of 
birth  predisposes  to  later  anxiety,  the  symbol  of  early 
anxiety  as  dread  of  separation  from  the  mother  does  have 
meaning.  Symonds  speaks  of  birth  as  breaking  one  set  of 
ties  and  moving  into  a  new  and  strange  situation,  a  symbol 
which  is  similar  to  Kierkegaard’s  concept  of  anxiety  as 
arising  at  every  new  possibility  in  one’s  experience. 

In  any  case,  if  separation  from  the  mother  is  held  as 
being  the  origin  of  anxiety,  the  fundamental  question  for 
understanding  the  development  of  patterns  which  underlie 
later  anxiety  is  the  meaning  of  this  separation.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  what  particular  values  are  involved  in  the  relation 
of  the  child  to  its  mother  which  are  threatened  by  the 
separation?  Since  anxiety  is  a  reaction  to  a  threat  to 
values  held  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  personality, 
and  since  the  human  organism  owes  its  existence  to  its 
relation  to  certain  significant  persons  in  its  infancy, 
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the  essential  values  are  originally  the  security  patterns 
existing  between  the  child  and  these  persons.  Hence  there 
is  considerable  agreement  that  the  relation  between  the 
child  and  its  parents  is  of  utmost  importance  for  the 
origins  of  anxiety.  In  Sullivan1 s  view  of  anxiety,  the 
mother  occupies  the  significant  position.  She  is  not  only 
the  source  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  child1 s  physical  needs, 
she  is  also  the  source  of  its  emotional  security,  and 
whatever  would  endanger  that  relationship  would  be  a  threat 
to  the  infant1 s  total  status  in  his  interpersonal  world. 
Sullivan  suggests,  therefore,  that  anxiety  has  its  origin 
in  the  infant Ts  apprehension  of  disapproval  by  its  mother. 
This  apprehension  arises  through  empathy  between  infant  and 
mother  long  before  the  child  is  sufficiently  mature  to  be 
consciously  aware  of  approval  or  disapproval.  For  Horney, 
basic  anxiety  (which  in  an  individuals  later  life  becomes 
neurotic  anxiety),  has  its  origin  in  the  child1 s  conflict 
between  his  dependency  on  his  parents  and  his  hostility 
toward  them.  A  number  of  other  writers,  among  them  Fromm 
and  Kierkegaard,  believe  that  anxiety  has  its  origin  in  the 
conflicts  in  the  developing  individuality  of  the  child  and 
the  need  to  relate  to  other  persons  in  its  community.! 

ANXIETY  AND  CONFLICT 

In  discussing  the  specific  origins  of  neurotic  anxiety 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  20&-210. 
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the  term  "conflict"  was  used.  Further  understanding  of  the 
origins  of  neurotic  anxiety  requires  an  examination  of  the 
nature  and  sources  of  the  conflicts  which  underlie  neurotic 
anxiety. 

There  is  always  inner  conflict  in  neurotic  anxiety. 

Very  often  there  is  a  reciprocal  relation  between  the  two: 
a  person  who  is  enduring  persistent  and  unresolved  conflict 
may  eventually  repress  one  side  of  the  conflict,  thus 
producing  neurotic  anxiety;  and  anxiety,  in  turn,  brings 
with  it  feelings  of  helplessness,  impotence,  and  a  paralysis 
of  action  which  tend  to  cause  or  increase  psychological 
conflict. 

Freudfs  view  is  that  the  conflict  underlying  anxiety 
is  between  instinctual  needs  within  the  individual  and 
social  prohibitions.  The  consensus  of  a  number  of  students 
of  anxiety  after  Freud  is  that  the  threat  of  frustration  of 
a  biological  urge  does  not  cause  conflict  and  anxiety  unless 
that  urge  is  identified  with  some  value  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  personality. 

A  common  source  of  the  conflicts  which  underlie  anxiety 
can  be  found  in  the  relationship  of  the  individual  and  his 
community.  On  one  hand  the  human  being  develops  as  an 
individual.  Actions,  no  matter  how  much  conditioned  by 
social  factors,  are  still  actions  by  an  individual.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  this  individual  develops  at  every  moment 
as  a  member  of  a  social  group,  upon  which  he  is  dependent 
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not  only  for  the  early  meeting  of  his  biological  needs 
but  also  for  his  emotional  security.  It  is  only  in 
interaction  with  other  individuals  in  a  social  situation 
that  the  development  of  a  "self”  and  the  development  of 
personality  are  understandable.  The  child7 s  existence 
consists  of  a  progressive  differentiation  of  himself  from 
his  parents.  When  he  is  viewed  from  the  individual  side  of 
this  individual-community  relationship,  his  growth  consists 
of  decreasing  dependence  on  parents  and  increasing  reliance 
upon  and  use  of  his  own  powers.  When  he  is  viewed  from  the 
social  side  of  this  relationship,  the  child7 s  growth  consists 
of  his  progressive  relating  to  the  parents  on  new  levels. 

If  the  development  at  either  pole  of  this  relationship  is 
blocked  psychological  conflict  occurs,  the  end  result  being 
anxiety.  Where  there  is  individuality  without  corresponding 
interrelationship,  there  is  the  anxiety  of  the  defiant  and 
isolated  person.  Where  there  is  dependence  without 
individual  freedom,  there  will  be  a  lack  of  capacity  to  act 
on  the  basis  of  one's  own  powers  and  therefore  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  being  threatened  by  every  new  situation  which 
requires  autonomous  action. 1 

ANXIETY  AND  CULTURE 

"The  anxiety  of  a  given  individual  is  conditioned  by 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  210-213. 
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the  fact  that  he  lives  in  a  given  culture  at  a  particular 
point  in  the  historical  development  of  that  culture. "1 
Although  many  writers  on  anxiety  would  agree  with  this 
statement  to  a  certain  degree,  there  is  much  difference  in 
the  literature  with  respect  to  the  relative  emphasis  placed 
on  culture  and  how  culture  is  treated.  In  general,  those 
who  have  seen  the  problem  of  anxiety  in  terms  of  the 
expression  of  individual  biological  drives  have  tended  to 
omit  cultural  factors.  Others,  who  see  personality  develop¬ 
ment  as  occurring  at  every  moment  within  a  social  matrix, 
have  emphasized  that  the  problem  of  anxiety  must  always  be 
seen  in  the  context  of  the  interrelation  of  the  individual 
with  his  culture.  There  is  much  indication  that  there  has 
been  in  recent  years  a  considerable  trend  in  the  latter 
direction,  with  the  occurrence  only  lately  of  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  historical  backgrounds  of  cultural  patterns  which 
underlie  contemporaneous  anxiety. 

The  problem  of  anxiety  and  culture  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  First,  the  TTkindsTI  (forms,  occasions)  of  anxiety 
experienced  by  a  person  are  culturally  conditioned  in  as  much 
as  the  values  or  goals  held  by  an  individual  to  be  essential 
to  his  existence  as  a  personality  are  largely  cultural 
products.  Second,  the  "quantities”  of  anxiety  felt  by  a 
person  are  conditioned  by  the  amount  of  unity  and  stability 
in  his  culture.  If  the  culture  is  fairly  unified  and  stable, 


1  Ibid. ,  p.  215. 
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the  individual  will  be  able  to  orient  himself  and  his 
anxiety  will  be  less  frequent  and  less  intense.  If,  as  is 
the  case  today,  the  culture  is  disunified  and  changing,  the 
individual  will  not  only  reflect  this  disunity  in  his  own 
psychological  life,  but  also  orientation  to  his  changing 
culture  will  be  more  difficult.  The  result  is  that  his 
anxiety  will  be  more  frequent  and  more  intense. I 

COMPETITIVE  INDIVIDUAL  SUCCESS  AS  AN  EXAMPLE 
OF  A  CULTURAL  VALUE 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  fact  that  social 
prestige  goals  are  dominant  in  our  culture,  and  that  these 
take  the  chief  form  of  a  high  valuation  of  individual 
competitive  success.  If  that  value  is  threatened,  conflict 
and  anxiety  result.  For  example,  the  high  incident  of 
gastric  ulcer  among  men  in  our  times  is  undoubtedly  related 
to  the  highly  competitive  nature  of  our  culture.  This 
takes  the  form  of  the  pressing  need  of  many  men  to  appear 
independent  and  triumphant  and  to  repress  dependent  needs. 

A  study  of  the  writings  on  anxiety  indicates  that  the 
goal  of  individual  competitive  success  is  probably  the 
dominant  goal  in  our  culture.  But  this  goal  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  economic  activity;  it  carries  over  into  school 
and  family,  sex  and  love  as  well. 

The  goal  of  individual  competitive  success  is  accorded 


1  Ibid.,  pp.  215-216. 
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such  tremendous  importance  because  it  is  identified  with 
self-esteem  and  self-worth.  It  is  to  the  modern  man  what 
salvation  was  to  the  man  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Competitive 
success  in  our  culture  is  not  predominantly  a  matter  of 
gaining  material  security,  nor  is  it  in  the  realms  of  sex 
and  love  a  matter  of  gaining  an  abundance  of  libidinal 
satisfactions.  Rather,  it  is  a  means  of  gaining  security, 
because  it  is  accepted  as  proof  of  a  manTs  power  in  his  own 
eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Because  of  this  the  economic 
valuation  becomes  the  valuation  of  persons.  But  success  is 
competitive  and  involves  a  striving  to  triumph  over  others. 
This  results  in  an  increase  in  ftintrasocial  hostility”  and 
"interpersonal  isolation”.  Since  it  is  a  value  which  is 
always  relative  to  the.  success  of  others,  it  is  insatiable. 
Failure  in  the  struggle  to  be  a  success  involves  not  only 
social  contempt,  but,  more  important,  self-contempt  and 
feelings  of  worthlessness.  These  observations  suggest 
why,  when  this  value  is  threatened,  the  individual  in  our 
culture  usually  feels  profound  anxiety.  But  feelings  of 
anxiety  generally  lead  to  redoubled  efforts  to  attain 
success.  Hence  a  vicious  circle  results:  competitive 
striving — >intrasocial  hostility — interpersonal  isolation 
--^anxiety — increased  competitive  striving. 1 

A  goal  like  competitive  individual  success  is  not  an 
inherent  attribute  of  human  nature,  but  a  cultural  product 


1  Ibid. ,  p.  217. 
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which  has  its  historical  origin  and  development.  This 
historical  background  must  be  understood  if  the  anxiety- 
creating  conflicts  involved  in  the  high  valuation  of 
competitive  individual  success  are  to  be  overcome.  This 
goal  can  be  seen  developing  in  the  great  emphasis  on  the 
power  of  the  free  individual  which  characterized  the 
beginnings  of  the  Renaissance.  In  practically  every  phase 
of  culture  the  Renaissance  emphasized  individual  capacity 
and  power  as  over  against  the  corporate  cultural  patterns 
of  medievalism. 

The  Renaissance,  with  its  social  change,  political 
upheaval,  and  unparalleled  expansion,  gave  great  room  for 
the  exercise  of  the  capacities  and  initiative  of  the  bold 
individual.  A  premium  was  placed  not  only  on  the  exercise 
of  individual  power  as  such,  but  on  the  use  of  this  power 
to  triumph  over  and  exploit  others  if  necessary  for  one’s 
own  ends.  The  ideal  was  the  powerful,  free,  creative 
individual  whose  power  was  implemented  by  his  knowledge 
and  reason  as  well  as  his  cunning.  The  positive  results 
of  this  ideal  were  gains  for  individual  self-realization 
and  freedom.  On  the  negative  side  this  pattern  laid  the 
groundwork  for  interpersonal  isolation  and  compulsive 
competition. 

The  Renaissance  set  the  problem  for  the  modern  period, 
namely:  fTHow  can  interpersonal  community  (ethical,  economic, 
psychological,  etc.)  be  attained  which,  integrated  with  the 
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values  of  individual  freedom,  will  liberate  the  individual 
from  the  sense  of  isolation  and  concomitant  anxiety  inhering 
in  excessive  individualism? ”1 

Following  the  Renaissance  the  isolation  and  anxiety 
resulting  from  competitive  individualism  were  held  in 
check  and  a  partial  feeling  of  community  was  obtained  on 
the  basis  of  several  generally  accepted  attitudes.  Two  of 
these  attitudes  are  especially  important.  First,  there  was 
the  attitude  that  individual  economic  striving  (laissez 
faire)  would  benefit  all  of  society.  It  is  true  that 
laissez  faire  did  further  the  social  weal;  the  tremendous 
technological  progress  in  the  early  stages  of  capitalism 
greatly  increased  the  possibilities  of  satisfying  everyoneTs 
material  needs.  However,  the  individualistic  economic 
developments  had  further  implications  for  the  psychological 
pattern  being  discussed.  The  competitive  aspect  of 
individualism  was  much  strengthened  by  the  competitive 
development  of  industrialism.  During  the  growing  stages 
of  capitalism  people  saw  that  certain  individuals  could 
gain  wealth  and  power  by  their  economic  initiative  and 
shrewdness.  The  Renaissance  preoccupation  with  well-being 
in  this  world  gradually  became  wedded  with  the  assumption 
that  wealth  equals  well-being.  Moreover,  the  Renaissance 
interest  in  individual  self-realization  in  all  areas  of 
creative  activity  was  replaced  by  the  emphasis  on 


1  Ibid. ,  p.  213. 
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s®lf-realization  in  terms  of  success  and  material  wealth. 
Then,  again,  individual  economic  competition  contributed 
to  a  considerable  increase  in  intrasocial  aggression  and 
hostility.  This  aggression  and  hostility  could  be  expressed 
in  the  socially  accepted  form  of  increased  competitive 
striving,  and  the  anxiety  resulting  from  the  intrasocial 
hostility  could  be  diminished  through  increased  striving 
for  success. 

The  second  attitude  that  arose  in  the  century  following 
the  Renaissance  and  helped  to  allay  anxiety  was  "the 
confidence  that  the  free  pursuit  of  individual  reason  would 
lead  automatically  to  a  harmony  of  the  individual  with 
society  and  a  harmony  of  the  individual  with  Universal 
reality The  person  with  a  free,  inquiring  mind  need  not 
feel  isolated  because  his  conclusions  would  ultimately  be 
compatible  with  those  of  his  fellow-thinkers,  and  the 
combined  process  would  lead  not  only  to  the  control  of  nature 
but  to  a  harmonious  society  and  to  the  reasonable  direction 
of  the  individuals  emotions  as  well.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
conclude  that  this  seventeenth-century  confidence  in 
individual  reason  did  protect  the  intellectuals  of  the 
period  from  the  basic,  persistent  conflicts  which  lead  to 
anxiety.  Threats  could  be  dealt  with  as  fears  and  overcome 
by  a  fearless  following  of  SpinozaTs  "certain  advice  of 
reason. "  The  positive  contribution  of  this  confidence  in 

1  Ibid. ,  p.  219. 
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the  power  of  individual  reason  was  not  only  its  dispelling 
of  anxiety,  but  also  its  stimulation  of  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  the  liberation  of  science.  On  the  negative 
side,  it  contributed  to  the  later  rationalistic  tendency 
to  suppress  emotions  and  Mirrationaln  experience,  which 
was  to  create  serious  psychological  disunity  within  the 
individual  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  an  increasing  disunity  in 
modern  culture  became  evident.  While  the  various  sciences 
gathered  large  amounts  of  empirical  data,  there  was  a 
lack  of  unity  in  the  findings.  The  tendencies  toward 
compartmentalization  in  the  culture  took  the  psychological 
form  of  suppression  of  vitality  and  emotions.  The 
attitudes  which  previously  had  diminished  anxiety  became 
less  and  less  effective.  For  example,  individual  economic 
striving  in  the  monopolistic  stages  of  capitalism  did  not 
lead  automatically  to  the  advance  of  social  weal,  but  now 
more  to  the  dehumanization  and  alienation  of  persons. 

There  is  fairly  wide  agreement  that  in  Western  culture 
the  twentieth  century  is  characterized  by  disunity  and 
traumatic  change.  The  culture  gives  evidence  of  many 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  which  are  reflected  as 
contradictions  in  the  psychological  patterns  of  the 
individuals  in  the  culture.  For  example,  the  individual 
is  taught  that  he  can  be  a  success  through  hard  work  and 
initiative,  whereas  in  actual  fact  his  success  is  determined 
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by  other  forces  such  as  capital  and  the  market.  Since 
there  is  contradiction  in  our  culture  itself,  the  values 
the  individual  members  of  the  culture  identify  with  their 
existence  are  destined  to  be  frequently  threatened 
resulting  in  widespread  anxiety. 

It  could  very  well  be  that  the  trauma  of  our  culture 
is  not  peripheral  but  involves  a  threatening  of  the  basic 
patterns  on  which  the  culture  itself  has  depended  for 
security.  If  this  is  so,  it  can  be  understood  why  a 
relatively  minor  trauma  (a  stock-market  fluctuation,  for 
instance)  is  experienced  by  many  persons  as  a  catastrophe. 
It  is  not  a  peripheral  threat,  to  be  reacted  to  as  a  fear, 
but  a  threat  to  values  which  the  individuals  in  the  culture 
feel  are  essential  to  their  existence  as  personalities. 

The  trauma  of  modern  Western  culture  is  directly 
related  to  the  high  valuation  of  competitive  individual 
success  which  has  characterized  modern  culture  since  the 
Renaissance.  This  relationship  is  demonstrated  in  Erich 
Fromm T s  discussion  of  the  psychological  isolation  of  modern 
man,  an  isolation  which  is  the  result  of  individualism 
coupled  with  failure  to  create  new  forms  of  relatedness. 
Some  of  the  attempts  to  overcome  this  isolation  and  anxiety 
are  sadistic-masochistic  symbiosis,  automaton  conformity, 
submission  to  external  and  internalized  authority.  All 
these  represent  attempts  to  compensate  for  a  lack  of 
community  and  to  obtain  some  sort  of  community,  even  a 
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neurotic  and  unconstructive  type.^ 

METHODS  OF  DEALING  WITH  ANXIETY 

Wherever  neurotic  anxiety  manifests  itself,  the 
anxiety  indicates  the  presence  of  a  problem  which  needs 
to  be  solved.  Neurotic  anxiety  can  be  viewed  constructively 
as  a  warning  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  personality 
and  with  the  individuals  interpersonal  relations.  Its 
value  in  this  respect  has  been  likened  to  the  prognostic 
value  of  fever. 

Concerning  the  method  of  solving  the  problem  causing 
the  anxiety,  two  processes  are  held  in  common  by  the 
various  schools  of  psychotherapy:  (1)  an  expansion  of 

awareness - the  individual  sees  what  value  or  goal  is 

threatened,  and  becomes  aware  of  the  conflicts  between  his 

goals  and  how  this  conflict  developed;  (2)  re-education - the 

individual  restructures  his  goals,  makes  a  conscious 
choice  of  values,  and  starts  out  toward  the  attainment  of 
these  values  responsibly  and  realistically. 

Although  there  has  been  general  agreement  that 
neurotic  anxiety  presents  a  real  challenge  for  problem¬ 
solving,  the  possibility  of  using  normal  anxiety 
constructively  has  often  been  overlooked.  Normal  anxiety 
arises  from  a  realistic  appraisal  of  onefs  situation  of 


1  Ibid.,  pp.  219-221. 
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danger.  To  the  extent  that  an  individual  can  succeed  in 
constructively  meeting  the  normal  day-to-day  anxiety 
experiences  as  they  arise,  he  avoids  the  repression  and 
retrenchment  which  make  for  later  neurotic  anxiety.  The 
goal  with  respect  to  neurotic  anxiety  is  the  solving  of 
the  underlying  problem  and  thus  the  overcoming  of  anxiety. 

But  in  regard  to  normal  anxiety - the  anxiety  which  arises 

from  real  threats,  and  is  the  result  of  human  contingency - 

the  complete  absence  of  anxiety  is  not  possible,  and  not 
even  desirable. 

The  problem  is,  therefore,  how  may  normal  anxiety- 
creating  situations  be  used  constructively?  "A  person  is 
subjectively  prepared  to  confront  unavoidable  anxiety 
constructively  when  he  is  convinced  (consciously  or 
unconsciously)  that  the  values  to  be  gained  in  moving 
ahead  are  greater  than  those  to  be  gained  by  escape.”1 
It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  anxiety  arises  when  the 
values  the  individual  identifies  with  his  existence  are 
threatened.  The  converse  of  this  statement  is  also  true: 
the  individual  confronts  anxiety-creating  situations  and 
moves  ahead  without  giving  in  to  them  because  the  values 

he  identifies  with  his  existence - for  example,  freedom, 

prestige,  etc. - are  stronger  than  the  threat.  The 

confronting  of  normal  anxiety,  then,  is  dependent  upon  what 


1  Ibid. ,  p.  229. 
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a  person  regards  as  of  value  in  himself  and  his  existence. 

The  system  of  value  on  the  basis  of  which  an  individual 
confronts  normal  anxiety  is  termed  by  Fromm  onefs  "frame 
of  orientation  and  devotion."  Taken  very  broadly,  this  is 
the  individuals  religious  attitude  toward  life,  with  the 
term  "religious"  standing  for  a  person1 s  basic  presupposition 
of  what  is  and  is  not  of  worth.  This  can  be  illustrated 
by  Kierkegaard1 s  devotion  to  "infinite  possibility",  that  is, 
devotion  to  his  conviction  that  unless  a  man  pursues  with 
inner  integrity  and  individually  sustained  courage  the 
intellectual  and  moral  insights  which  arise  as  part  of  his 
new  experience  of  every  day,  he  is  losing  the  possibilities 
for  expansion  and  meaning  in  his  existence  as  a  human 
being.  Thus  Kierdegaard  was  able  to  produce  astonishingly 
creative  works  in  spite  of  social  misunderstanding  and 
conflict,  and  in  spite  of  very  great  isolation  and  anxiety. 

This  explanation  may  make  possible  a  clearer 
understanding  of  Spinoza1 s  statement  that  negative  affects 
like  fear  and  anxiety  can  be  overcome  usually  only  by  more 
powerful,  constructive  affects  and  that  the  ultimate 
constructive  affect  consists  of  the  person1 s  "intellectual 
love  of  God."  Spinoza1 s  term  "God"  may  be  understood  as 
a  symbol  standing  for  what  the  individual  believes  to  be 
of  ultimate  worth.  It  is  obvious  that  these  values  will 
vary  greatly  from  person  to  person  and  from  culture  to 
culture..  "The  only  implicit  psychological  criterion  is 
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that  those  formulations  of  value  which  release  the 
individuals  capacities  and  permit  greater  expansion  in 
the  development  of  his  own  powers  as  well  as  expansion  of 
his  communication  with  others  will  serve  most  constructively 
as  a  basis  for  confronting  anxiety. 

ANXIETY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SELF 

The  term  "self"  is  used  in  two  senses  by  writers  on 
anxiety.  Broadly  speaking,  self  refers  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  personTs  capacities.  In  a  more  limited  definition, 

"self"  refers  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  have 
conscious  awareness  of  his  activities  and  through  this 
awareness  to  exercise  a  measure  of  freedom  in  directing 
these  activities.  Anxiety  is  involved  in  the  development 
of  the  self  in  both  of  these  definitions  of  the  term. 

Goldstein  suggests  that  self-expression  and  creative 
use  of  the  individuals  capacities  can  occur  as  the 
individual  confronts  and  moves  through  anxiety-creating 
situations.  The  freedom  of  the  healthy  person  results 
from  his  capacity  to  make  use  of  new  possibilities  in  the 
meeting  and  overcoming  of  potential  threats  to  his  existence. 
By  moving  through  anxiety-creating  experiences  he  achieves 
self-realization;  he  enlarges  the  scope  of  his  activity  and 
at  the  same  time  increases  his  freedom.  The  capacity  to 
bear  anxiety,  then,  is  one  measure  of  selfhood. 


1  Ibid. ,  p.  232. 
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The  positive  aspects  of  selfhood  are  freedom,  enlarged 
self-awareness,  responsibility.  The  growth  of  individual 
freedom  is  very  closely  connected  with  anxiety.  In  fact, 
the  possibility  of  freedom  always  arouses  anxiety,  and  how 
the  anxiety  is  faced  will  determine  whether  the  freedom  is 
used  or  sacrificed  by  the  individual.  The  childTs  need 
progressively  to  sever  the  primary  ties  of  dependence  on 
its  parents  always  involves  some  anxiety.  In  the  healthy 
child  this  anxiety  is  met  and  overcome  by  new  relatedness 
on  the  basis  of  a  greater  degree  of  autonomy.  But  if 
independence  from  parents  brings  with  it  an  unbearable 
degree  of  anxiety,  if  the  price  in  increased  feelings  of 
helplessness  and  isolation  is  too  great,  the  child  retreats 
into  new  forms  of  dependency,  sacrificing  that  particular 
possibility  of  enlarged  selfhood.  Whereas  the  first  anxiety 
of  the  infant  is  without  content,  a  change  occurs  after  the 
emergence  of  self-awareness.  Now  the  child  becomes  aware 
that  freedom  involves  responsibility;  the  responsibility  of 
"being  oneTs  self"  as  well  as  responsibility  to  other  people. 
Guilt,  however,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin  from 
responsibility.  To  the  extent  that  a  person  seeks  to  avoid 
anxiety,  responsibility,  and  guilt  feeling  by  refusing  to 
avail  himself  of  his  new  possibilities,  by  refusing  to  move 
from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar,  he  sacrifices  his 
freedom  and  diminishes  his  autonomy  and  his  self-awareness. 
Availing  himself  of  possibilities,  confronting  the  anxiety, 
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and  accepting  the  responsibility  and  guilt  feeling  involved 
result  in  increased  self-awareness  and  freedom  and  enlarged 
spheres  of  creativity  for  the  individual.  The  more 
creative  the  person,  the  more  possibilities  he  has,  the 
more  he  is  confronted  with  anxiety  and  its  related 
responsibility  and  guilt  feeling.  Increased  self-awareness 
means  increased  selfhood,  or,  as  Kierkegaard  states  it, 

"The  more  consciousness,  the  more  self."  In  conclusion 
it  can  be  said  that  the  positive  aspects  of  selfhood 
develop  as  the  person  confronts,  moves  through,  and 
overcomes  anxiety-creating  experiences. 1 

1  Ibid. ,  pp.  232-234. 
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PART  III.  A  CRITICAL  COMPARISON  OF  TWO  CONCEPTS  OF  ANXIETY 


CHAPTER  VII 

COMPARISON,  CRITICISM,  CONCLUSION 
A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  PAUL  TILLICH  AND  ROLLO  MAY 

In  the  writings  of  Paul  Tillich  and  Rollo  May  concerning 
the  problem  of  anxiety  several  subjects  are  examined  by 
both  men.  The  comparison  of  the  views  of  each  writer  on 
these  questions  should  prove  valuable  when  attempting  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusions  in  the  present  study  on  anxiety. 

Both  writers  mention  the  relation  between  fear  and 
anxiety,  and  indicate  the  interdependence  of  these  two 
responses.  Doctor  May  is  careful  to  distinguish  between 
fear  and  anxiety,  a  view  which  is  shared  by  Professor 
Tillich.  Each  is  aware  that  these  two  responses  occur  on 
different  levels  of  the  personality;  fear  is  the  reaction 
to  a  specific  threat,  whereas  anxiety  is  the  reaction  to 
the  threat  to  values  which  are  felt  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  individual.  May  suggests  that  anxiety  is 
the  basic,  underlying  reaction  of  the  person  to  a  threat; 
fear  is  an  expression  of  the  same  capacity  in  its  specific, 
objectified  form  after  the  individual  has  matured  to  the 
point  where  he  is  able  to  recognize  specific  threats. 

Anxiety  is  basic,  too,  because  it  is  the  response  to  threats 
to  the  "core"  or  "essence”  of  the  personality.  Fears  are 
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are  responses  to  threats  before  they  reach  this  psychological 
level.  Although  he  makes  use  of  different  terms,  Tillich 
seems  to  be  in  essential  agreement  with  the  view  that 
anxiety  is  basic.  Anxiety  is  not  merely  fear  of  the 
unknown,  he  warns.  There  are  many  realms  of  the  unknown 
which  are  faced  by  people  without  any  anxiety.  Rather, 
anxiety  is  the  reaction  to  that  unknown  which  cannot  by 
its  very  nature  be  known,  because  it  is  non-being.  Hence, 
anxiety  is  a  fundamental  response  to  threat.  But  anxiety 
strives  to  become  fear  because  fear  can  be  met  with  courage. 
This  is  so  because  fear  has  a  definite  object  which  can 
be  faced,  analyzed,  attacked,  endured.  Courage  can  take  the 
fear  produced  by  a  definite  object  into  itself,  because  this 
object,  however  frightful  it  may  be,  has  a  side  with  which 
it  participates  in  the  individual  and  the  individual  in  it. 
Both  writers  are  at  pains  to  distinguish  between  fear  and 
anxiety,  and  to  indicate  that  anxiety  is  the  primary  and 
fundamental  reaction  to  threats. 

Tillich  and  May  differ  slightly  when  considering  the 
various  types  of  anxiety,  although  the  difference  may  be 
one  of  terminology  rather  than  of  type.  Both  writers 
distinguish  between  normal  and  neurotic  anxiety.  They 
suggest  that  there  is  a  "basic”  or  "existential”  anxiety 
which  confronts  man  as  a  result  of  his  existence  as  a 
finite  being.  May  sees  normal  anxiety  as  a  reaction  to 
threats  to  those  values  the  individual  holds  essential  to 
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his  existence  as  a  personality.  It  is  a  response  which  is 
not  disproportionate  to  the  threat;  it  does  not  involve 
repression  or  other  mechanisms  of  intrapsychic  conflict; 
it  does  not  require  neurotic  defense  mechanisms  for  its 
management,  but  can  be  confronted  constructively  on  the 
level  of  conscious  awareness  or  can  be  relieved  if  the 
objective  situation  is  altered.  Normal  anxiety  continues 
throughout  life,  May  believes.  The  individual  normally 
confronts  threatening  situations  constructively,  uses  them 
as  TTlearning  experiences”,  in  the  broad  sense,  and  moves 
on  in  his  development.  May  mentions  two  forms  of  normal 
anxiety.  The  first  form  is  that  inhering  in  manTs  con¬ 
tingency - his  vulnerability  to  the  powers  of  Nature,  to 

sickness,  and  to  eventual  death.  In  German  philosophical 
thought  this  type  is  termed  Urganst  and  it  does  not  imply 
the  hostility  of  Nature.  In  most  individuals  this  form  is 
intermingled  with  the  neurotic  anxiety  of  death.  The  second 
form  of  normal  anxiety  is  related  to  the  fact  that  each 
human  being  develops  as  an  individual  in  a  social  matrix, 
a  world  of  other  individuals.  This  can  be  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  development  of  the  child  where  growth  as  an 
individual  in  a  context  of  social  relationships  involves  a 
progressive  breaking  of  dependent  ties  with  parents.  Anxiety 
arises  from  the  conflict  between  the  individuals  dependence 
on  his  parents  and  his  need  for  more  independence.  Tillich, 
on  the  other  hand,  isolates  three  distinct  types  of  normal 
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anxiety  according  to  the  three  directions  in  which 
non-being  threatens  being.  First,  non-being  threatens 
man’s  ontic  self-affirmation,  relatively  in  terms  of  fate, 
absolutely  in  terms  of  death.  This  threat  gives  rise  to 
the  anxiety  of  fate  and  death.  This  type  of  anxiety  is 
not  unlike  May’s  description  of  the  anxiety  arising  from 
man’s  contingency.  The  anxiety  of  fate  and  death,  states 
Tillich,  is  most  basic,  most  universal,  and  inescapable. 
Existentially  everybody  is  aware  of  the  complete  loss  of 
self  which  biological  extinction  implies.  The  anxiety  of 
death  is  the  permanent  context  within  which  the  anxiety  of 
fate  is  at  work.  All  concrete  anxieties  falling  under  the 
heading  ’’fate”  are  overshadowed  and  given  their  ultimate 
seriousness  by  the  anxiety  of  death.  Although  May  does  not 
elaborate  on  the  anxiety  arising  from  man’s  vulnerability 
to  the  powers  of  Nature,  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  in 
equating  this  with  Tillich’s  anxiety  of  fate.  As  has  been 
observed,  both  writers  mention  that  anxiety  which  arises 
from  man’s  helplessness  and  powerlessness  in  the  face  of 
eventual  death. 

Second,  non-being  threatens  man’s  spiritual  self-affir¬ 
mation,  relatively  in  terms  of  emptiness,  absolutely  in 
terms  of  meaninglessness.  This  threat  gives  rise  to  the 
anxiety  of  emptiness  and  meaninglessness.  Non-being 
threatens  man  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  threatens  his 
spiritual  as  well  as  his  ontic  self-affirmation.  Spiritual 
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self-affirmation  occurs  in  every  moment  in  which  man  lives 
creatively  in  the  various  spheres  of  meaning.  Creative,  in 
this  context,  means  living  spontaneously  in  action  and 
reaction  with  the  contents  of  one’s  cultural  life.  A 
spiritual  life  in  which  this  is  not  experienced  is  threatened 
by  non-being  in  the  two  forms  in  which  it  attacks  spiritual 

self-affirmation - emptiness  and  meaninglessness.  May  does 

not  isolate  this  form  of  anxiety  and  mention  it  explicitly, 
but  it  may  be  implied  in  his  statement  that  the  confronting 
of  normal  anxiety  depends  on  what  the  individual  regards  as 
meaningful  and  of  value  in  himself  and  his  existence.  Thus, 
Freud’s  passionate  devotion  to  the  discovery  of  psychological 
truth  gave  meaning  to  his  existence  and  enabled  him  with 
remarkable  courage  to  persevere  in  his  investigations 
despite  isolation,  opposition  and  attack.  The  inference 
seems  to  be  that  Freud  was  able  to  confront  the  anxiety  of 
emptiness  and  meaninglessness  with  courage  because  of  his 
passionate  affirmation  of  value  with  respect  to  the  "religion 
of  science”. 1 

Third,  non-being  threatens  man’s  moral  self-affirmation, 
relatively  in  terms  of  guilt,  absolutely  in  terms  of 
condemnation.  Man  is  responsible  for  his  ontic  and 
spiritual  being;  he  is  required  to  tell,  if  he  is  asked, 
what  he  has  made  of  himself.  In  every  act  of  moral 
self-affirmation  man  contributes  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 


1  Ibid. ,  pp.  230-231. 
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destiny,  to  the  actualization  of  what  he  potentially  is. 

But  even  in  what  he  considers  his  best  deed  non-being  is 
present  and  prevents  it  from  being  perfect.  Thus  the 
anxiety  of  guilt  is  present  in  every  moment  of  moral 
self-awareness  and  can  drive  man  toward  complete  self¬ 
rejection,  to  the  feeling  of  being  condemned - not  to  an 

external  punishment  but  to  the  despair  of  having  lost  his 
destiny.  May  does  not  discuss  this  form  of  anxiety,  but 
its  existence  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  anxiety  arising 
from  the  individuals  development  in  a  social  matrix.  There 
is  early  conflict  in  the  child  between  his  dependency  on 
his  parents  and  his  hostility  toward  them.  This  conflict 
appears  to  create  guilt  feelings  in  the  child  and  sets  the 
basis  for  anxiety  and  self-condemnation  in  the  adult. 

Another  response  that  both  Tillich  and  May  discuss 
is  neurotic  or  pathological  anxiety.  Tillich  sees  one 
common  denominator  in  the  many  psychotherapeutic  theories  of 
anxiety  under  discussion  today.  Anxiety,  he  states,  is  the 
awareness  of  unsolved  conflicts  between  structural  elements 
of  the  personality,  as  for  instance  conflicts  between 
unconscious  drives  and  repressive  norms,  between  different 
drives  trying  to  dominate  the  center  of  the  personality, 
between  imaginary  worlds  and  the  experience  of  the  real 
world,  between  trends  toward  greatness  and  perfection  and 
the  experience  of  onefs  smallness  and  imperfection,  between 
the  desire  to  be  accepted  by  other  people  or  society  or  the 
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universe  and  the  experience  of  being  rejected,  between  the 
will  to  be  and  the  seemingly  intolerable  burden  of  being 
which  calls  forth  open  or  hidden  desires  not  to  be.  All 
these  conflicts,  whether  subconscious  or  conscious,  whether 
unadmitted  or  admitted,  make  themselves  felt  in  sudden  or 
lasting  stages  of  anxiety.  Usually,  one  of  these  explanations 
of  anxiety  is  considered  to  be  the  fundamental  one,  says 
Tillich.  But  each  of  these  explanations  points  to  actual 
symptoms  and  fundamental  structures,  and  because  of  the 
variety  of  the  observed  material  the  elevation  of  one  part 
of  it  to  central  significance  is  usually  not  convincing. 

This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  lack  of  a  clear  distinction 
between  existential  and  pathological  anxiety.  Tillich 
suggests  that  when  the  individual  does  not  succeed  in  taking 
his  existential  anxiety  courageously  upon  himself,  he 
succeeds  in  avoiding  the  extreme  situation  of  despair  by 
escaping  into  neurosis.  He  still  affirms  himself  but  on  a 
limited  scale.  May  seems  to  be  saying  the  same  thing  in 
different  words.  Neurotic  anxiety,  he  believes,  occurs 
when  the  incapacity  for  coping  adequately  with  threats  is 
not  objective  but  subjective;  that  is,  is  due  not  to 
objective  weakness  but  to  inner  psychological  patterns  and 
conflicts  which  prevent  the  individual  from  using  his  powers. 
These  patterns  generally  have  their  beginning  in  the 
situation  in  early  childhood,  when  the  child  is  not  able 
objectively  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  threatening  interpersonal 
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situation  and  when  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  admit 

consciously  the  source  of  the  threat - as,  for  example, 

in  parental  rejection.  Neurotic  anxiety,  in  contrast  to 
normal  anxiety,  is  a  reaction  to  threat  which  is 
disproportionate  to  the  objective  danger,  involves  repression 
and  other  forms  of  intrapsychic  conflict,  and  is  managed  by 
means  of  various  forms  of  retrenchment  of  activity  and 
awareness,  such  as  inhibitions,  the  development  of  symptoms, 
and  the  varied  neurotic  defense  mechanisms.  May,  like 
Tillich,  indicates  that  there  is  a  variety  of  explanations 
as  to  the  specific  origins  of  neurotic  anxiety  (Freud, 
Symonds,  Sullivan,  Horney,  Kierkegaard,  Fromm  are  a  few  of 
the  students  of  anxiet3r  who  have  attempted  to  explain  its 
origins).  Although  their  terminology  and  approaches  differ, 
then,  Tillich  and  May  seem  to  agree  that  neurotic  anxiety 
results  when  the  individual  is  incapable  of  confronting  and 
accepting  with  courage  the  normal  anxiety  that  arises  from 
his  finite  existence  and  the  problems  of  a  threatening 
interpersonal  situation. 

Turning  to  the  periods  in  history  in  which  anxiety  has 
been  most  prevalent,  Tillich  asserts  that  an  analysis  of 
Western  civilization  supports  his  theory  of  three  distinct 
types  of  anxiety.  He  finds  that  at  the  end  of  ancient 
civilization  ontic  anxiety  is  predominant,  at  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages  moral  anxiety,  and  at  the  end  of  the  modem 
period  spiritual  anxiety.  But  in  spite  of  the  predominance 
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of  one  type  the  others  are  also  present  and  effective. 

May,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  make  a  similar  survey  of 
the  periods  of  anxiety.  Rather,  he  deals  with  anxiety  and 
culture  during  and  subsequent  to  the  Renaissance.  He 

indicates  that  in  almost  every  phase  of  culture - economic, 

religious,  intellectual,  political - the  Renaissance 

emphasized  individual  capacity  and  power  as  over  against 
the  corporate  cultural  patterns  of  medievalism.  The 
unifying  concept  of  the  revolutionary  culture  changes  in 
and  following  the  Renaissance  was  the  confidence  in  the 
power  of  autonomous  reason.  This  conclusion  is  similar  to 
Professor  TillichTs  view  that  the  courage  to  be  as  oneself, 
as  this  was  understood  in  the  Enlightenment,  was  a  courage 
in  which  individual  self-affirmation  included  participation 
in  universal,  rational,  self-affirmation.  Thus  it  was  not 
the  individual  self  as  such  which  affirmed  itself  but  the 
individual  self  as  the  bearer  of  reason.  The  courage  to  be 
as  oneself  within  the  atmosphere  of  Enlightenment  was  the 
courage  to  affirm  oneself  as  a  bridge  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  state  of  rationality. 

Any  attempt  to  compare  the  methods  of  meeting  and 
dealing  with  anxiety  proposed  by  Tillich  and  May  will  be 
confronted  with  a  problem  at  the  outset:  each  writer  has  an 
entirely  different  approach  to  the  question.  At  first  glance 
it  would  appear  that  they  are  not  talking  about  the  same 
thing.  Consequently,  it  may  be  wise  merely  to  contrast 
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their  respective  approaches.  May,  as  one  would  expect, 
deals  with  this  question  on  the  clinical  level,  although 
in  places  he  moves  on  to  a  philosophical  plane.  Neurotic 
anxiety,  he  says,  indicates  the  presence  of  a  problem  which 
needs  to  be  solved.  The  various  schools  of  psychotherapy 
agree  that  in  solving  the  problem  two  processes  are 
necessary:  an  expansion  of  awareness,  and  re-education.  In 
expansion  of  awareness  the  individual  sees  what  value  or 
goal  is  threatened,  together  with  becoming  aware  of  the 
conflict  between  his  goals  and  how  this  conflict  developed. 

In  re-education  the  individual  restructures  his  goals,  makes 
a  conscious  choice  of  values,  and  proceeds  toward  the 
attainment  of  these  values  responsibly  and  realistically. 
Although  Tillich  does  not  deal  with  neurotic  anxiety  in  this 
manner,  he  does  suggest  several  principles  which  could  very 
well  lead  up  to  the  treatment  outlined  by  May.  Neurotic 
anxiety  is  the  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  self  to 
take  Existential  anxiety  upon  itself.  Neurotic  anxiety 
leads  to  self-affirmation  on  a  limited,  fixed  and 
unrealistic  basis  and  to  a  compulsory  defense  of  this  basis. 
Neurotic  anxiety,  in  relation  to  the  anxiety  of  fate  and 
death,  produces  an  unrealistic  security;  in  relation  to  the 
anxiety  of  guilt  and  condemnation,  an  unrealistic  perfection; 
in  relation  to  the  anxiety  of  doubt  and  meaninglessness,  an 
unrealistic  certitude.  Neurotic  anxiety,  once  established, 
is  an  object  of  medical  healing.  The  goal  of  this  healing 
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is  to  help  the  individual  to  reach  full  self-affirmation, 
to  attain  the  courage  to  be. 

Normal  anxiety  also  indicates  possibility  and  may  be 
used  constructively,  says  May.  A  person  is  subjectively 
prepared  to  confront  unavoidable  anxiety  constructively 
when  he  is  convinced  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  that 
the  values  to  be  gained  in  moving  ahead  are  greater  than 
those  to  be  gained  in  escape.  The  individual  confronts 
anxiety-creating  experiences  and  moves  ahead  without 
succumbing  to  them  because  the  values  he  identifies  with 
his  existence  are  stronger  than  the  threat.  The  confronting 
of  normal  anxiety  depends  on  what  one  regards  as  of  value 
in  himself  and  his  existence.  The  system  of  value  on  the 
basis  of  which  one  confronts  anxiety  has  been  called  ’’one’s 
frame  of  orientation  and  devotion11.  Broadly  speaking, 
states  May,  this  is  the  person Ts  religious  attitude  toward 
life,  with  the  term  ’’religious”  defined  as  the  person* s 
basic  presupposition  of  what  is  and  is  not  of  worth.  It 
may  be  possible  to  identify  this  attitude  toward  life  with 
what  Tillich  calls  one’s  ’’ultimate  concern”.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  equate  May’s  method  of  meeting  and  dealing  with 
anxiety  with  Tillich*  s  view  that  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
courage  to  be  is  the  **God  above  God”.  Tillich’s  approach 
is  ontological,  and  is  based  on  the  premise  that  there  can 
be  a  relationship  to  the  ground  of  being  which  he  calls 
’’absolute  faith”.  Absolute  faith  and  its  consequence,  the 
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courage  that  takes  the  radical  doubt,  the  doubt  about  God, 
into  itself,  transcends  the  theistic  idea  of  God.  The 
courage  to  be  is  rooted  in  the  God  who  appears  when  God 
has  disappeared  in  the  anxiety  of  doubt.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  a  wedding  of  the  theological  and  psychiatric 
views  if  one  were  to  assume  that  when  the  individual 
confronts  anxiety-creating  experiences  and  moves  ahead 
because  the  values  he  identifies  with  his  existence  are 
stronger  than  the  threat,  these  values  are  in  actual  fact 
his  participation  in  the  power  of  being-itself .  This  would 
mean  that  the  confronting  of  anxiety,  based  on  MayTs 
Tt frame  of  orientation  and  devotion”,  and  the  courage  to  be, 
based  on  Tillich’s  "absolute  faith”,  are  actually  one  and 
the  same.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  desirable  identification, 
if  it  is  realized  that  the  desire  to  discover  such  an 
identification  may  have  the  tendency  to  make  one  see 
similarities  where  there  are  none. 

A  CRITICISM  OF  PAUL  TILLICH’S  VIEW 

There  are  certain  comments  of  a  critical  nature  that 
need  to  be  made  even  though  they  may  arise  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  Professor  Tillich’s  views.  The  first 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  such  misunderstanding;  it  concerns 
Tillich’s  terminology.  He  employs  to  a  great  extent  the 
vocabulary  of  existential  philosophy,  a  language  not  too 
familiar  even  to  English-speaking  philosophers  and  theologians. 
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This  situation  creates  a  problem  of  communication:  the 
reader  is  never  certain  whether  he  really  understands  what 
Tillich  is  propounding.  Some  small  consolation  may  be 
derived  from  an  incident  that  happened  a  few  years  ago. 
Tillich  read  a  brilliant  paper  to  a  group  of  professional 
philosophers.  Among  the  listeners  was  G.E.  Moore,  the 
able  representative  of  a  very  different  philosophical 
tradition  and  language.  When  it  came  time  for  Moore  to 
comment,  he  said:  "Now  really,  Mr.  Tillich,  I  donTt  think 
I  have  been  able  to  understand  a  single  sentence  of  your 
paper.  WonTt  you  please  try  to  state  one  sentence,  or  even 
one  word,  that  I  can  understand? "1  This  difficulty  of 
communication  is  a  very  real  and  consistent  problem,  and 
the  onus  for  the  understanding  of  Tillich1 s  writing  cannot 
be  placed  entirely  on  the  reader. 

Another  comment  concerns  what  may  be  a  tendency  in 
Tillich  to  over-systematize  and  to  generalize.  He  isolates 
three  types  of  anxiety:  ontic  anxiety,  spiritual  anxiety, 
and  moral  anxiety.  These,  in  turn,  are  divided  into 
"relative"  and  "absolute"  forms;  the  relative  being  fate, 
emptiness,  and  guilt;  the  absolute  being  death,  meaning¬ 
lessness,  and  condemnation.  It  must  be  conceded  that  this 
is  a  convenient  and  workable  analysis,  but  the  fact  remains 


1  Charles  W.  Kegley  and  Robert  W.  Bretall,  ed.  The 
Theology  of  Paul  Tillich,  The  Library  of  Living  Theology, 
Vol.  I.  New  York  (Macmillan) ,  1952,  p.  133. 
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that  there  is  real  danger  in  attempting  to  force  a  complex 
phenomenon  like  anxiety  into  neat,  convenient  packages. 

The  fact  that  Tillich  distinguishes  so  many  different  types 
of  anxiety  argues  eloquently  for  the  complexity  of  this 
problem.  The  same  tendency  to  generalize  is  evident  in 
TillichTs  discussion  of  the  periods  of  anxiety,  although  he 
does  indicate  that  the  other  forms  of  anxiety  were  active 
in  a  given  period  of  history,  even  though  one  particular 
form  was  predominant. 

The  foregoing  leads  to  the  comment  that  there  is  a 
surprising  lack  of  clinical  data  in  TillichTs  treatment  of 
anxiety.  This  is  quite  natural,  it  can  be  argued,  since 
Tillich  has  attempted  to  construct  a  philosophical  and 
theological  interpretation  of  anxiety.  Even  though  his 
purpose  may  be  as  suggested,  the  absence  of  illustrations 
and  case  histories  from  psychoanalysis  and  pastoral 
psychiatry  leaves  the  reader  with  the  impression  that 
Tillich1 s  whole  treatment  is  highly  theoretical  and 
speculative.  Consequently,  not  all  of  his  statements  and 
remarks  should  be  treated  as  conclusive  and  unquestionable. 

Of  particular  interest  for  the  present  study  is 
Tillich1  s  section  TT Anxiety,  Religion  and  Medicine”.  Here 
he  makes  some  interesting  observations  and  constructive 
suggestions  concerning  the  struggle  of  the  theological  and 
medical  faculties  with  the  problem  of  anxiety.  The  medical 
faculty,  for  example,  needs  a  doctrine  of  man  in  order  to 
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fulfil  its  theoretical  task;  and  it  cannot  have  a  doctrine 
of  man  without  the  permanent  co-operation  of  all  those 
faculties  whose  central  object  is  man.  The  medical  pro¬ 
fession  has  the  purpose  of  helping  man  in  some  of  his 
existential  problems,  namely,  physical  and  mental  diseases. 

But  it  cannot  help  man  without  the  permanent  co-operation 
of  all  other  professions  whose  purpose  is  to  help  man  as 
man.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  actualize  manTs 
power  of  being,  his  essential  self-affirmation,  his  courage 
to  be.  The  theological  faculty  and  the  practical  ministry 
face  the  same  problem,  warns  Tillich.  In  all  their 
teaching  and  practice  a  doctrine  of  man  and  an  ontology  are 
presupposed.  This  is  why  theology  in  most  periods  of  its 
history  has  sought  the  assistance  of  philosophy.  Today 
theologians  and  ministers  eagerly  seek  collaboration  with 
medical  men,  and  many  forms  of  occasional  or  institutionalized 
co-operation  result.  But  the  lack  of  an  ontological 
analysis  of  anxiety  and  of  a  sharp  distinction  between 
existential  and  neurotic  anxiety  has  prevented  as  many 
ministers  and  theologians  as  physicians  and  psychotherapists 
from  entering  this  alliance.  Professor  Tillich* s  con¬ 
clusions  illuminate  the  medical  and  priestly  functions  in 
an  interesting  and  helpful  way.  Neurotic  anxiety  is  an 
object  of  medical  healing,  existential  anxiety  is  an  object 
of  priestly  help.  Neither  the  medical  nor  the  priestly 
function  is  bound  to  its  vocational  representatives:  the 
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minister  may  be  a  healer  and  the  psychotherapist  a  priest, 
and  each  of  these  professional  men  may  be  both  in  relation 
to  his  fellow  man.  But  the  functions  should  not  be 
confused  and  the  representatives  should  not  try  to  replace 
each  other.  The  goal  of  both  of  them  is  helping  men  to 
reach  full  self-affirmation,  to  attain  the  courage  to  be. 

This  analysis  of  Tillich1 s  does  much  to  clarify  the  medical 
and  theological  functions  in  the  area  of  anxiety,  and 
points  out  where  these  two  faculties  can  co-operate  in  new 
and  creative  ways  to  assist  men  in  attaining  the  courage  to 
be. 

Whatever  else  can  be  said  in  criticism  or  commendation 
of  Tillich1 s  analysis  of  anxiety,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
to  the  reader  that  here  is  an  interpretation  worthy  of 
careful  study.  It  takes  Professor  Tillich  only  a  very 
short  time  to  convince  one  that  the  problem  of  anxiety  is 
of  central  importance  today  and  has  far-reaching  implications 
for  philosophy,  for  psychoanalysis,  and  for  Christianity. 

A  CRITICISM  OF  ROLLO  MAY’S  VIEW 

Rollo  May’s  study  of  the  problem  of  anxiety  produces 
many  insights  which  aid  greatly  in  the  understanding  of 
this  complex  reaction.  Of  particular  help  is  a  section  in 
his  book  The  Meaning  of  Anxiety  which  consists  of  a  summary 
of  the  views  of  a  number  of  students  of  anxiety.  May’s 
own  interpretation  of  anxiety  is  set  forth  in  the  same  book, 
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an  analysis  based  on  the  findings  of  other  investigators 
in  this  field  and  on  May’s  own  findings  during  a  number  of 
years  of  clinical  practice.  If  any  views  are  expressed 
which  are  based  on  speculation  rather  than  on  clinical 
evidence,  May  says  so,  a  habit  which  is  very  helpful  to  the 
reader.  A  number  of  case  histories  are  used  as  illustrative 
material,  and  these  cases  along  with  May’s  comments  make 
the  discussion  alive  and  meaningful. 

There  is  very  little  to  find  fault  with  in  May’s 
presentation.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  study,  a 
section  discussing  the  place  religious  faith  has  in 
helping  the  individual  to  meet  anxiety  successfully,  would 
have  been  extremely  valuable.  May,  however,  stays  close  to 
the  psychoanalytical  approach  to  the  question,  and  does  not 
attempt  a  philosophical  or  theological  interpretation. 

May’s  work  deserves  a  position  of  prominence  amongst 
the  literature  on  anxiety,  and  could  very  well  be  described 
as  ’’definitive”.  His  analysis  of  the  whole  problem  is 
penetrating,  his  views  appear  to  be  free  from  dogma,  his 
conclusions  are  arrived  at  only  after  careful  consideration 
and  are  backed  up  by  clinical  data.  May’s  interpretation  is 
much  needed  today,  and  should  be  of  value  for  many  years 
to  come. 


CONCLUSION 


What,  then,  can  be  concluded  from  this  study  of  the 
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problem  of  anxiety?  Since  the  present  investigation  does 
not  involve  the  views  of  a  great  number  of  theologians  and 
psychoanalysts,  but  the  views  of  only  one  representative 
from  each  field,  any  conclusions  will  be,  of  necessity, 
merely  tentative.  Their  value  may  be  in  pointing  to  trends 
and  tendencies  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  anxiety. 

On  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  Paul 
Tillich  and  Rollo  May  it  can  be  stated  that  anxiety  provides 
a  common  ground  upon  which  theologian  and  psychoanalyst  can 
meet.  Each  is  interested  in  man  and  in  certain  of  manTs 
problems  of  existence.  The  problem  of  anxiety  is  an  interest 
that  both  professions  hold  in  common:  existential  anxiety 
being  the  special  interest  of  theology,  and  neurotic  anxiety 
the  interest  of  psychoanalysis. 

TillichTs  analysis  makes  it  clear  that  theology  and 
philosophy  have  insights  and  interpretations  that 
psychoanalysis  should  use  if  it  would  truly  help  men  to 
confront  anxiety  creatively.  Psychoanalysis,  and  medicine 
generally,  needs  a  doctrine  of  man,  and  this  can  be 
formulated  only  in  co-operation  with  the  theology  and 
philosophy  faculties.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
psychoanalysis  has  many  valuable  insights  with  respect  to 
anxiety  of  which  the  theologian  should  avail  himself. 

The  present  study  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
psychotherapy  is  not  a  purely  impersonal,  scientific, 
technical  activity  but  a  matter  of  the  healing  power  of  good 
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human  relationship.  It  cannot,  then,  be  confined  to  a 
professional,  specialized  form  of  treatment  even  though 
the  development  of  a  specialized  psychotherapy  based  on 
scientific  knowledge  is  necessary.  Such  professional 
psychotherapy  has  an  unbroken  continuity  with  all  the 
healing  agencies  of  life  in  general  and,  therefore,  with 
the  Christian  Church.  Professional  psychotherapy  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  divorced  from  life  in  general, 
for  it  has  much  both  to  offer  to,  and  to  receive  from,  the 
general  experience  of  mankind  of  the  power  of  good  personal 
relationships  both  to  meet  anxiety  and  to  promote  growth 
towards  maturity.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  unless 
ordinary  human  relationships  in  general  had  important 
therapeutic  power,  anxiety  would  have  destroyed  the  human 
race  long  ago.  This  fact  of  the  psychotherapeutic  power 
of  good  personal  relationships  operates  over  the  widest 
possible  range  of  human  experience  and  is  actually 
co-extensive  with  life  itself.  With  this  background  it  is 
now  possible  to  suggest  that  psychotherapy  is  a  truly 
religious  experience  and  religion  at  its  maturest  is  the 
fullest  realization  of  the  aims  of  psychotherapy. 
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